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In my last lecture, I spoke of (1) the qualifications of the 
prophetic office, and (2) of the value or meaning of the terms 
of authority in which they addressed the people. 

The prime qualification of a prophet was that he should 
be a ready and impressive public speaker. Especially, in 
the earlier periods of the kingdom, spoken words were the 
almost universal and exclusive method of instruction and 
influence. Other things being equal, the best speaker would 
be the most influential man. I showed that this was the 
meaning of the word “ prophet,” which signifies one address- 
ing others, a public speaker, an orator; and the establish- 
ment of schools for the instruction of young men in prophe- 
sying proves the same thing. Young men were taught how 
to prophesy, and how to accompany their speech with music 
and rhythmical movements, called dancing. These schools 
to educate prophets were not very unlike our modern theo- 
logical schools to educate preachers. In fact, no class of men 
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of modern times so nearly represents these ancient prophets 
as preachers and reformers. The prophets were Hebrew 
preachers and reformers. If they could join skill in sing- 
ing to skill in speaking, all the more perfectly were they 
qualified for their office. 

I then proceeded to consider the value of the forms of 
speech in which they address the people as significant of 
their authority, and the obligation of the people to hear 
and regard them. These prophets were religious teachers, 
and as such they used the language of religion, of piety, in 
their addresses. Believers in God’s personal government 
of the world, they attributed every noble impulse, every 
worthy act, every true word, to his inspiration. Hence, 
when they were maintaining God’s law against transgress- 
ors, they did not hesitate to call themselves God’s messen- 
gers, “sent of God”: they avowed that they were speaking 
God’s words, proclaiming his will, and, in his name, called 
upon men “to cease to do evil, and learn to do well.” 
Some preachers of the present day use the same formulas, 
and urge home their messages upon the hearts and con- 
sciences of men in the same terms and with the same appeal 
to divine authority. It is a mistake, and a very common one, 
to suppose that these forms of speech necessarily indicate 
supernatural authority. Whether any prophet received spe- 
cial messages and authority from God must be determined by 
something besides, and different from, these forms of speech, 
which have been supposed, as universally as erroneously, to 
signify necessarily something very different from what they 
signify in the vocabulary of modern preachers. The author- 
ity of these prophets, as that of the preachers of this day, 
consisted in the truth which they spake ; and the power with 
which they spake it, and the willingness of the people to be 
guided by it, measured the extent of their influence. 

This remark introduces the subject of my present lect- 
ure; namely, the Method and Style of the teaching of the 
prophets. 

The root of the original word Nabi, which is translated 
prophet, signifies “boiling up, bubbling up, effervescing, 
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overflowing,” as a spring overflows or a caldron boils over. 
In the first verse of the forty-fifth Psalm, the writer says in 
our translation, “My heart is inditing a good matter.” 
This translation gives but a poor expression to the poet’s 
thought and words, as he writes the wedding ode of the 
great king. A very tame introduction would it be to the 
marriage song of Solomon for the poet laureate to say, “ My 
heart is inditing a good matter.” He wrote no such thing. 
He wrote, “My heart is gushing [or boiling] over with 
congratulations.” Psalms xlv.,1. This would mean some- 
thing on such an occasion. 

Not only the signification of the word “prophet ” informs 
us that the prophet was an enthusiastic, very earnest 
speaker, but the descriptions which we have of their speak- 
ing indicate that they were very vehement in their delivery. 
They often resorted to the inspiration of music to quicken 
their slumbering feelings, and stir with deeper emotion 
their own hearts as well as the hearts of those whom they 
addressed. Sometimes, they wrought themselves up to the 
almost uncontrollable nervousness of the Oriental Fakirs 
or dervishes and border preachers of modern times. The 
almost if not entirely unconscious enthusiasm into which 
some modern preachers, usually of the most ignorant class, 
exalt or debase themselves while they are delivering their 
exhortations, very vividly illustrates the method of a large 
class of the earliest and least educated prophets. I need not 
describe to you the almost maniacal fury and unconscious 
vociferations of the preachers and exhorters in border pul- 
pits, and especially at camp-meetings. They are illustrated 
at length in both history and fiction. They boiled over, 
they raved, they cried aloud, they stamped with their feet, 
they smote with their hands, they not seldom leaped and 
ran, and fell in convulsions,— these poorly educated camp- 
preachers; and the people joined the crying and the shout- 
ing and leaping, and were also seized with convulsions. 
Such preachers as these and such phenomena as these are 
found only among the grossly ignorant or grossly fanatical 
of the present day. But, in the days of the early prophets, 
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all were comparatively ignorant and fanatical, both prophets 
and people. What we call culture was unknown. Why, 
then, should we not expect among a deeply religious 
people the same fanaticism, the same extravagances, the 
same physical contortions and convulsions which we have 
witnessed among the uncultivated, unrefined religious 
preachers and people of our own day? All reasonable 
persons do expect it, who have given any attention to the 
subject; and I am sorry to say but few have, so that the 
religious language which is common in all ages, and relig- 
ious manifestations or phenomena which are common 
among people of all religions of like ignorance and super- 
stition, are supposed to be peculiar to the Hebrew people 
and the sole possession of their prophets, their religious 
teachers and leaders. - 

Let me not be misunderstood. As not all preachers of 
the present day are such enthusiasts, contortionists, convul- 
sionists, vociferators as the ignorant, unrefined class which 
I have described, so among the old prophet preachers were 
men of sound wisdom, cultivated speech, and some most 
eloquent orators. And fewer and fewer of the ignorant 
and unrefined appear, as the nation increases in culture and 
refinement. Men must be taught by such instructors as 
can be found. God does not miraculously give education 
to the ignorant, nor refinement to the grovelling. His 
prophets speak as they can for truth and righteousness, 
and use such language as they can command. The coarse, 
coarse language, the refined, refined language,— each as he 
has ability. And let no one say that the vehement, the 
terrific, the unrefined preacher does no good. He does great 
good, The tool must be adapted to the work. Coarse, 
uneducated, savage men must be addressed very differently 
from the gentle, the refined, the educated. The fire and 
the hammer are needed to melt and break the stony heart,— 
hot fire, heavy blows. And when the old heroic prophets 
of God, all on fire with indignation at the sins of the peo- 
ple, and hearts boiling over like a caldron with words of 
rebuke and judgment, went forth to announce God’s visita- 
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tion for their sins, and punishment for their forsaking him 
and worshipping stones and beasts, no wonder their words 
were coals of fire, their voices thunders, their eyes light- 
nings, their bodies convulsed. Human nature would have 
ceased to manifest itself normally, had they acted and spoken 
differently. 

The method or manner in which these Hebrew preachers 
addressed the people did not differ in any essential par- 
ticular from that in which all preachers of modern times of 
like intelligence address their hearers, especially Oriental 
speakers, among whom both vociferation of utterance and 
vehemence of gesticulation are especially prevalent, as well 
as musical accompaniment. Nor, as I have shown in a pre- 
vious lecture, do their formularies of speech, their appeals 
to divine authority, differ from that of the same class of 
religious teachers in modern times. The amount and qual- 
ity of their inspiration must be determined by some other 
criterion than either their modes of speaking or their forms 
of words. 

Having discussed as far as the purpose of these lectures 
demands the mode of address, the manner of speaking, of 
these prophets,— their oratory or elocution,— I turn to con- 
sider the style of their addresses and writings, their rhetoric. 

1. The first prominent characteristic of the style of those 
whose addresses have come down to us is their poetical 
spirit and to a great extent their poetical form. Except- 
ing the prophecy attributed to Daniel and portions of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, their works are in the 
form of poetry as well as full of its spirit. Now, the very 
essence of poetry is its symbolic, figurative style of repre- 
senting ideas. Hardly a literal expression is found in some 
poems. The truth is set before us in concrete forms, not 
in abstract terms; in pictures addressed to the imagination 
and heart, not in logical formularies addressed to the reason 
and head. Comparison, metaphor, personification, apos- 
trophe, hyperbole, abound. Everything has life, speaks, 
acts. All nature becomes animated and vocal. Manners, 
customs, labors,— all are filled with a living spirit, and be- 
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come teachers. Poetry transfigures the catacomb into a 
cathedral, and the mute images of the dead become the 
worshipping multitudes of the living. 

This is the spirit of all poetry in all lands, among all 
races and peoples. But the amount and boldness of this 
imagery vary among different nations. Among the Ori- 
entals, it assumes forms and takes flights which are, to us 
Occidentals, most extravagant and sometimes even absurd 
and repulsive. But to them of warmer feelings, more 
exuberant imagination and fiery temper, these bold meta- 
phors and daring apostrophes were acceptable and inspir- 
ing. In the warmer latitudes, their imagery partakes of the 
luxuriance of their vegetation and the gaudiness of its col- 
oring. It is rather effeminate than strong, and reminds one 
more of a mass of brilliantly colored confectionery than of 
a pyramid of precious stones. The Hebrew poetry, how- 
ever, is rubies and sapphires and emeralds. There is body 
as well as color to it. There is truth sublimer than the 
imagery in which it is conveyed. The. majestic lines move 
majestically, weighted as they are with more majestic 
thoughts. In reading much of the Oriental poetry, you 
are smothered as in the abundance of the fragrance of gar- 
dens of lilies and poppies; but you feel as you read the 
poetry of the prophets as one who walks amid the wine- 
presses of Carmel, and breathes the fragrance of the cedars 
of Lebanon. The language of the Hebrew poetry is terse, 
abrupt, bold, full of imagery. As the prophet is a religious 
devotee of the Oriental type, so he introduces the divine 
agency not only in all the processes of nature, but in all 
the events of history. He, Jehovah, not only causes the 
grass to grow for the cattle and herb for the service of man, 
but he plucketh up and planteth nations, he raiseth up and 
casteth down kings, he maketh cities desolate. All things 
are attributed to the direct efficiency of Jehovah: man’s 
agency in history is often entirely unnoticed. 

In such a style of address, in such poetical language, so 
bold, sometimes so extravagant to our ears and tastes, do 
the Orientals express their religious ideas and construct 
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their public addresses. The prophets are also Orientals, 
but they so far modify the Oriental hyperbole and extrava- 
gance as to render their meaning more intelligible to our 
minds, and their style more acceptable to our tastes, be- 
cause their religious ideas were so much more conformed to 
our own and their tastes so much modified by their higher 
and purer religious views. 

In addition to the gorgeousness of Oriental poetry, the 
prophets presented truth in symbols, dreams, allegories, 
parables, visions. How far these dreams and visions were 
descriptions of realities,— that is, of real dreams and real vis- 
ions,—and how far they were only the rhetorical art of the 
prophets to impress more vividly upon the minds of their 
hearers the truths they were speaking, can best, indeed can 
only, be determined, when we examine their addresses in 
more detail. But if, even among us cold Occidentals, such 
rhetorical arts are resorted to simply to give force and vivid- 
ness to our ideas, we certainly should not be surprised to 
find these Oriental preachers using so common and uni- 
versal figures of speech, in order to give vividness and 
emphasis and impressiveness to their speech. If John Bun- 
yan could behold the journey of Christian for so many days 
and nights amid such perplexities and perils and escapes, in 
a dream of the night, why should not the prophets, all aglow, 
under the figure of a dream, announce what the Lord would 
have them and the people do, and the peril to which they 
were exposed by disobedience? If modern preachers, in the 
impassioned expression of their thought, may describe, as 
Whitfield did, the great acts of the final judgment, as if 
seen by him in vision, and even irreverently, in doing so, 
personify. the Judge, why might not these Oriental poet 
preachers describe, as if seen in a vision, their conceptions 
of the acts and purposes of the Deity? Why might not 
Isaiah exclaim, “I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne high 
and lifted up, and the train of his robe filled the temple ” ? 
Why might not Ezekiel say that “he saw a whirlwind 
come out of the north, a great cloud and fire infolding itself, 
and out of the midst of it came the likeness of four living 
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creatures; and, above, the likeness of a firmament as crys- 
tal; and, above the firmament, the likeness of a man, clothed 
with brightness, as of the glory of the Lord”? Why might 
he not say this, when he wished to describe the enthroned 
majesty of Jehovah, and still not be understood as saying 
that these things were real,— the robe, the storm, the beasts, 
the firmament, and the image above it? Again, Ezekiel 
says (viii., 1-11): “As I sat in mine house by the river 
Chebar, and the elders of Judah sat before me, the hand 
of the Lord there fell upon me. Then I beheld, and, lo, 
a likeness as the appearance of fire; from the appearance 
of his loins, even downward, of fire, and from his loins, even 
upward, as the appearance of brightness, as the color of 
amber. And he put forth the form of a hand, and took me 
by a lock of mine head; and the spirit lifted me up between 
the earth and the heaven, and brought me in the visions of 
God to Jerusalem, to the door of the inner gate that looketh 
toward the north. ... And, behold, the glory of the God of 
Israel was there.... And he said unto me, Son of man, lift 
up thine eyes now the way toward the north.” Then, 
through four chapters, the prophet relates how he went 
about the temple and what he saw, and then concludes his 
vision by saying, “ Then the spirit took me up and brought 
me to Chaldea, to them of the captivity, in vision, by the 
spirit of God. And the vision which I had seen went up 
from me. Then I spake unto them of the captivity all the 
things of Jehovah which he had showed me.” This clearly 
is the rhetorical form into which the prophet chose to put 
his address, that it might the more deeply impress the 
people. 
Again, the prophet Amos saith (vii.) : — 

« Jehovah showed me this vision. 

Behold, the Lord stood upon a wall, built with a plumb-line. 

And in his hand was a plumb-line ; 

And Jehovah said to me, What seest thou, Amos? 

And I said, A plumb-line. 

And the Lord said, Behold, I will set a plumb-line in the midst of my 


people Israel ; 
I will not spare them any more. 
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The high places of Isaac shall be desolate, 

And the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste. 

And I will rise against the house of Jeroboam [the king] with the 

sword.” 
The plumb-line being a symbol that strict justice would be 
measured out to the people for their sins. 
One more example of teaching by vision must suffice. 

Amos says (viii.) : — 
“The Lord Jehovah showed me this vision. 

Behold, a basket of ripe fruits! 

And he said, Amos, what seest thou ? 

And I said, A basket of ripe fruits. 


Then said Jehovah unto me, The destruction of my people is ripe ; 
I will not spare them any more. 


The songs of the palace shall be shrieks in that day, 
Saith the Lord Jehovab. 


There shall be many dead bodies in every place. 
And they shall be cast forth in silence.” 


That is, they will be too numerous to permit of any 
funeral services. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that most, if not 
all, of these visions and dreams, are simply the dress in 
which these Hebrew prophets clothed their thoughts, that 
they might thereby render them more vivid and impressive. 
If any exception is to be made to this rule, we shall find it 
in our further inquiries. 

We are very much less liable to mistake in our interpreta- 
tion of parables and allegories than we are in our interpre- 
tation of dreams and visions. We are prone to understand 
that, when a dream or vision is spoken of, it must be un- 
derstood and interpreted literally, as having actually taken 
place; but we have no such overmastering feeling respect- 
ing parables and allegories. When Isaiah (v.) says, “I will 
sing a song of my beloved touching his vineyard on a very 
fruitful hill,” literally “on a horn of oil,” and then goes on 
to describe the preparation of the soil, the gathering out of 
the stones, the enclosure, the planting with the choicest 
vine, the wine-press, the watch-tower, no sensible inter- 
preter supposes that he is describing some specific literal 

2 
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vineyard, which Jehovah had planted; and, when Jotham 
(Judges ix., 7-15) speaks of the trees assembling to 
anoint a king over them, no sensible person supposes that 
the trees did any such thing. 

Under this allegorical form of speech, the people are ad- 
dressed, and their own foolish conduct is rebuked. The 
warmth of the Oriental imagination, as I have said, sug- 
gested more abundant and more vivid parables and allego- 
ries than we of cooler temperament indulge in. And great 
wrong has been done to these prophets by attributing a 
supernatural character, a supernatural origin, to scenes 
described, which are merely the creations of the imagina- 
tion and illustrations of obvious truth. They are of the 
style, the rhetoric, of the prophets, and not of any revela- 
tions of truth, or unveilings of superhuman realities and 
spheres. 

Another resource, more material and impressive than 
merely that of figures of speech, was sometimes resorted to 
by the prophets to catch the attention, and impress and 
startle the dull hearts of the rulers and the people. It was 
the use of symbols, and the introduction of symbolical 
action. Zedekiah (1. Kings xxii. 11) presents himself 
before the kings, Ahab and Jehosaphat, with iron horns, 
to represent their conquests over the Syrians. Isaiah (xx.) 
appeared without his sackcloth mantle and sandals to 
signify the laying waste of Egypt for three years. Ezekiel 
(v.) cuts his hair from his head, and, dividing it into 
three parts, burns one, cuts in pieces another, and scatters 
the third to the winds, in order to illustrate the destruction 
and dispersion of the people. He carries his goods out into 
the street, to show that the removal of the nation by con- 
quest and captivity is at hand. Abijah (I. Kings xi., 30) 
tears his mantle into twelve pieces before Jeroboam, to 
symbolize the division of the kingdom. Jeremiah (xxvili.) 
puts a yoke on his neck to represent servitude, and breaks 
it to illustrate liberation. Putting on sackcloth and sprink- 
ling ashes are frequent symbols of suffering and national 
calamity (Jer. iv., 8; vi., 26, ete.). The planting of a vine 
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and the uprooting of one represent the founding and the 
destroying of a family or nation. 

Sometimes, the symbols are described only, not performed, 
though the prophet speaks as if the thing described had 
been actually done, as in parables and allegories. Jeremiah 
(xiii.) speaks of making a long journey from Jerusalem 
to the Euphrates to bury his girdle, and then, a long time 
after, going to dig it up all decayed, to illustrate the cap- 
tivity of the nation, and the influence of their capturers 
upon their characters. Ezekiel (iv., 5) speaks of lying on 
one side upon the ground, before a tile, for three hundred 
and ninety days, to illustrate the siege of the city. Now, 
it is evident enough from the context that no such thing 
was actually done. The prophet only makes vivid to his 
hearers the siege of the city by narrating this symbol as if 
it had really been acted. 

Whether a symbol is really acted, presented, or simply 
described, can be determined only by the nature of the sym- 
bol, and the attendant circumstances in the account. If, 
for illustration, a prophet says he is commanded to lie three 
hundred and ninety days on one side, and he says that he 
obeyed the voice of the Lord, and yet you find him the 
next day or next week travelling about, exhorting the peo- 
ple, and rebuking kings, you can easily understand that the 
symbol was not really acted, but simply described. We 
have not always so obvious a test, however, of the reality as 
distinguished from the merely rhetorical character of these 
symbols, and are therefore often liable to mistake their real 
character, as so many of the old commentators have done. 
We should therefore be very guarded, extremely careful in 
our interpretation of them. Besides, the Oriental imagina- 
tion and taste were not offended at symbols which are 
exceedingly repulsive to us. Even as modified and purified 
by Hebrew culture and religion, there are some symbols de- 
scribed— they never could have been acted without the 
grossest criminality — which are offensive to our taste to the 
very last degree. There are but few of them, however; yet 
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enough to show how slowly a nation of slaves is lifted from 
grossness and grovelling to purity and refinement. 

There can be no question that the symbols of the 
prophets, whether spoken or acted, were a very impressive 
means of address to the people of that age. That they 
were a favorite method of instruction is evident from the 
frequency with which they are resorted to. The distasteful 
and unworthy ones in their literature are but as spots on 
the sun. The surpassing beauty and brightness of their 
style and the loftiness of their theme enrobe even the dark- 
ness of their unworthiness and repulsiveness with light. 

Such is a glance at the manner of speaking and the style 
of writing and teaching —in modern phrase, the oratory and 
the rhetoric —of the Hebrew prophets. The luxuriant imag- 
ination of the Orient glows through all their style and im- 
agery. The vehemence of Oriental passion flames through 
all their gesticulation. The boldest metaphors and most dar- 
ing apostrophes and most expressive symbols crowd the pages 
of their writings, and gave all-conquering power and start- 
ling significance to their spoken words. The enthusiasm of 
their manner, the weight of their matter, the symbolism 
oftentimes of their dress, and the vehemence of their action, 
impressed the hearts of the people as the seal impresses the 
wax, and moved them to action as the winds moved the 
forests on the top of Carmel. Sometimes, their words distil 
as the gentle dew upon the tender herb, as the small rain 
upon the mown grass. Sometimes, they pour forth their 
sentences in rebuke, remonstrances, and warning, till they 
lift themselves like the swellings of Jordan, and plunge on- 
ward like the torrents of Gilead. Sometimes, their speech 
is as the rose of Sharon in fragrance, and as the lily of the 
valley in purity ; and, sometimes, it is as the storm which 
breaketh the cedars of Lebanon, and shaketh the wilderness 
of Kadesh. They sometimes dare the empyrean in their 
flight, and unveil the sapphire throne, the bowed seraphim, 
the Eternal Presence. 

R. P. STEBBINS. 
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THE TWO WORLDS ONE. 


Of all beliefs, that of a continued existence of the soul 
after death is of the most evident and eternal import to all 
men. Faith in it is a cardinal point in all religious creeds. 
It is to-day, as of old, the accepted doctrine of all good 
Christians. Nevertheless, it is surprising how inoperative, 
comparatively speaking, this belief is in our life! How 
slight is its practical influence upon our daily actions! 
Why is it that, even among Christians, we see men and 
women giving themselves up so exclusively as they do to 
the interests and ambitions of the present world, clutching 
greedily at petty gains, scheming anxiously for ephemeral 
reputation, drowning themselves in sensuality ; sinking con- 
tentedly in the silken couches of luxury and ignoble ease, 
seemingly without memory or conception of any longer or 
higher life than this brief arc that we describe through the 
atmosphere of earth? Compare this with the infinitely 
prolonged curve of our celestial life; compare the oldest 
of earth’s monuments, the strongest of human powers, with 
the unspeakable grandeurs and illimitable endurance of the 
eternal realms,—and how mean and transitory do all the 
glories and prizes of this life seem! Why, then, are we so 
absorbed in such shallow interests? Why do our spiritual 
concerns stand at such a disadvantage in comparison with 
the appeals of the world about us? Why do heaven and 
its solemn realities, why does the future life with its momen- 
tous rewards or retributions, seem to us so shadowy and 
impractical a thought, and find us so neglectful of it,— nay, 
so insensitive to it, even when pressed upon our attention? 

One teason, of course, with an increasing number to day, 
is the absence of any positive belief in it. But, even where 
belief in it is not wanting, where it is apparently strong and 
firm, where the hope in immortality is dimmed by no cloud 
of doubt, and to hear another deny it gives a painful shock, 
— there, the same practical inattention to the future life is a 
common thing. There is something that tends, both with 
believers and unbelievers alike, to lead men at the present 
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day to ignore the thought of a life after death, to disen- 
chant its rewards of their former attraction and its punish- 
ments of their ancient terror? What is this influence? 

It seems to me that it lies mainly in the unrealizable rep. 
resentations that popular religion gives of that future life. 
Its pictures are at once too definite and too vague, too low 
and too high, too literal and too mystical. There is espe- 
cially too absolute a contrast presented between the laws of 
this life and the laws of the future life to make the heaven 
that is portrayed, an object of much desire, or the hell that 
is painted, a thing of rational dread. How idle is much of 
the talk that we hear concerning the future life,— these 
foolish sighings of souls, that here have never been any- 
thing but discontented and envious, for the unalloyed peace 
and ease that they expect to enter upon as soon as they 
leave the body; these monotonous delights of the heavenly 
existence, given up entirely to the singing of hosannas and 
rapturous adoration of the Supreme! These artificial, bar- 
baric, and over-gaudy splendors of the celestial country, 
with its gates of jasper and pavements of amethyst, its 
streets of glass, its crowns of gold and thrones of sapphire, 
—crude fancies of the childish imagination, all on the 
material and sensuous plane, far below the glories that 
the truly spiritual life would most value. Or, where there 
is more serious thought of the immortal existence, where 
there is careful preparation for its opportunities, what 
overwhelming dread of it do we not often find as a scene 
of such awful majesty, such supernatural character, as to 
leave the soul no comfort nor courage in looking forward 
to it! 

Now, both of these attitudes of feeling illustrate in differ- 
ent ways the popular tendency to imagine an absolute con- 
trast to exist between this life and the nexi. The future 
life is supposed the opposite of this in almosi every respect. 
Here, beauty comes from the harmonious arrangements of 
common things, the less rare and rich constituting the nec- 
essary foils and setting of the more precious. But the 
splendors of the other world have been imagined to be of 
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the most gorgeous and superlative kind, not merely in their 
general effect, but in every smallest detail,— gold and pearl 
and jewels saluting the eye on all sides with a monotonous 
and overwhelming brilliancy. Here, the scope of one’s en- 
joyments is in the ratio of his previous mental and moral 
culture. But, in the other world, it seems to be thought 
that the petty soul may have the same fulness of blessed- 
ness— yes, even the same kind of bliss —as the noble soul, 
if only it has observed some technical ecclesiastical cere= 
mony or given its assent to some doctrinal formula. Here, 
we find the staple of our enjoyment in the exertion of our 
various faculties. There, we shall give ourselves up exclu- 
sively to rest, or, at most, be called upon simply for a little 
psalm-singing or lazy fingering of harp-strings. Our earthly 
life is a scene of constant temptation and incessant trial. 
While an unwise or sinful choice is a thing difficult to be 
remedied, it is yet by no means impossible. It is never, 
here, too late to mend; and also, never so late, but that, if 
we discontinue our faithfulness, we are liable to fall. But, 
in the popular theology, the moment this little span of 
earthly life is past, that moment the spirit loses its freedom: 
it is robbed of its vital mobility, and is petrified immovably 
in that state of grace or condemnation in which it happened 
to be at the moment of death. If, in the briefest moment 
before death, it accepted of the scheme of salvation, it is 
accepted forever. If on earth it refused to avail itself of 
the redeeming grace of the Saviour, then it is lost forever. 
No matter how sincerely hereafter it may repent and turn 
with heartfelt love of God and Christ to them for help, 
its only chance has been lost for all the #ons of eternity. 
Such-are some of the broad contrasts that in the popular 
thought exist between the earthly and the heavenly life. 
This view of the character of the two worlds seems to me, 
let me say it frankly, very erroneous. It violently disrupts 
that continuity of constitution that we see everywhere else 
throughout the universe. Look out upon the world, survey 
all its realms and parts, its varied species, its most curious 
monstrosities and most exceptional phenomena, and what 
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do we see, except in all these variations, the same order? 
Penetrate to the bowels of the earth, examine with the 
microscope the inmost constitution of things, or with the 
telescope survey the remotest recesses of space; look within 
the secret chambers of the heart (whatever tongue the man 
speaks, of whatsoever complexion he may be), and we find 
at bottom the same physical laws, the same moral and 
spiritual principles. The same courage, intelligence, high- 
mindedness that are needed for success in America are 
needed also in India or China. The same discontentedness 
of spirit that makes a man unhappy in this country will 
make him soon dissatisfied with any other country to which 
he flies for perennial pleasure. The coldness of heart that 
makes a woman unloving and unloved in her present domes- 
tic and social circle would make her so in any rank or con- 
dition of life, and everywhere dooni her to the society of 
the rigid and exclusive and a residence in a spiritual Spitz- 
bergen. It is, then, character always, in this world, rather 
than circumstance, that is the more important element. 
Circumstances change; but character, instead of shifting 
with each new breeze, transforms the variations in our sur- 
roundings by its own inward chemistry. Now, immortality 
does not mean the annihilation of our present personality 
and the conferring upon us of another. That would be 
death and creation, not continued existence. It is only as 
we believe that our identity will be essentially unchanged 
and that we shall remain ourselves, keeping our own mem- 
ories, loves, purposes, and tastes, that we have any care 
for a future life. The change wrought by death will then 
be but the release of the soul from those fleshly coils that 
here so hamper the full manifestation of its inward powers. 

Let us then bear in mind, as a first and cardinal truth, the 
essential identity of our characters in the other world with 
that which we possess here. We shall not wake from the 
sleep of death into a miraculously given perfection; but we 
shall begin our new life there pretty much as here we left off. 
Those weaknesses that were purely bodily we shall be re- 
lieved of. We shall no longer see through a glass darkly, but 
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the great moral and spiritual truths of the universe shall 
shine forth more luminously upon our vision. Nevertheless, 
the characters that we have been building up through our 
whole earthly life cannot, in the nature of things, obtain 
speedy alteration. Our moral imperfections— whatever 
narrowness of thought, selfishness of aim, or unkindness 
and hardness of disposition we have inwrought into the con- 
stitution of our souls while here on earth — must, linger with 
us, for aseason at least. The sins that we have yielded to 
till they have become a second nature to us, the coarse 
tastes above whose horizon we have never cared to look, 
cannot be eradicated in short space. We must be con- 
ducted through a patient process of education, wherein, 
little by little, we may be made over. The passage from 
this life to the next is not so much a revolution as an evolu- 
tion of the ensheathed spirit, which henceforth shall exhibit, 
unimpeded and undistorted by fleshly admixture, its own 
interior loves and hates, its most secret personal tastes and 
qualities. 

Secondly, the wide-spread idea that the denizens of the 
other world will consist of two absolutely contrasted hosts, 
one of them entirely made up of pure saints, the other of as 
thorough sinners, ought to be dismissed. To suppose that 
over each of these respective companies Death will pass his 
smoothing-iron, obliterating from those, thought worthy of 
attaining to the resurrection of the just, every crease and 
wrinkle of the old Adam, and in those judged worthy of 
condemnation (by so much as the smallest deficiency in 
the standard required), scorching and killing forever every 
germ of the good and the holy that might distinguish them 
from the most depraved of the multitude of lost, amid 
whom -they are thrust,—this is to ignore altogether the 
individual differences and peculiarities of character which 
must survive where the ideality of the soul is not arbi- 
trarily destroyed. Our human society, so far from being 
partitioned off into two sharply divided classes, one con- 
sisting of complete saints and the other of as thorough sin- 
ners, is made up of men and women of a thousand grada- 
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tions of goodness and evil,—few souls purely saintly, 
hardly any purely wicked. And the providential experi- 
ences of life, as we know it, do not demand that these 
differences be erased and all bumanity be pressed into 
one mould, but the usefulness of each individual and the 
interest and power of society are conditional upon the 
preservation and development of these individual varieties. 
So also, in, the heavenly life, those varied forms of human 
nature, to each of which Providence has given an indi- 
vidual stamp, will retain their distinctive existence. What 
the special personality lacks will of course, in a certain 
measure, be supplied. Where it has gone astray, it will 
be set right. The green and bitter bud, comparatively 
speaking, which is all that earthly conditions permit, will 
be ripened into the sweet and rounded fruit; but the per- 
sonal flavor and contour of each will not be destroyed, 
but only matured and mellowed in accordance with its own 
genius. Instead of two absolutely contrasted hosts,— one 
entirely composed of saints and the other of sinners,— 
there will be countless grades of spiritual degeneracy or 
elevation, marked by their varying proportion of the lower 
or the nobler. 

Thirdly, just as God has put no arbitrary barrier here 
between the army of the virtuous and the wicked,—as he 
does not destroy our freedom of will and choice on our 
coming to manhood, but enlarges it,— so I believe it is in the 
future. I see no necessity for prison gates to confine the 
grosser and more animal-minded, so that they may not in- 
trude on the more pure and devout. The moral gravitation 
of their own natures will separate them as easily as oil sep- 
arates itself from water. As the difficulty here is, not to 
keep the street rough out of the church meeting, but to get 
him in, so, I imagine, it will be there. St. Peter will need 
no keys to lock up heaven against the incoming of hell’s 
denizens, but may safely leave the gates open, sure that no 
one will care to remain within who has not enough of sym- 
pathy with the good and reverence for the holy to make 
him worthy of staying. Were that old doctrine true, that 
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doomed to absolutely endless torment the poor soul who, by 
thoughtless or mistaken neglect of the Church’s proffered 
services, or by an ounce too much of guilt, a minute too 
late in repenting, had failed to secure salvation before death, 
then we should have to exclaim with Bunyan at sight of 
a dog, “*O happy creature, thou, who runnest no risk of 
eternal punishment!” But, thank God! Christians of lib- 
eral thought and warm hearts are everywhere to-day dis- 
missing this nightmare of theology from their faith. They 
do not believe God will be unwilling to open his heaven to 
any soul, however unrepentant it may have left the earth, 
who, by the discipline of its retribution hereafter, leaves 
the folly and sin of its way, and turns to its heavenly 
Father in penitence. What else is the end and use of that 
retribution, except to work just such regeneration as this? 
God is not a delighter in pain and torment for its own sake. 
That were to make him a demon, a fiend, not God. 
Whatever retributions the future has for each soul are 
designed for its reformation. According to the character 
of each one’s frailty shall be the character of those purging 
fires that are to purify him. And as long as we have 
frailties, so long must we suffer. There are needed for 
this no other fires than those of our own memory, heart, 
and conscience. When every fleshly veil which here 
clouded our perceptions, and made insensitive our moral 
sense, is swept away; when all those carnal attractions 
which formerly made our vices sweet are removed, and the 
heavenly light exposes, as in clearest day, every skeleton of 
our life, every darkest and foulest corner of our past; when 
all self-sophistries are brushed from before our eyes, and we 
see oufselves as we are,—our misused opportunities, our 
forfeited birthright, the ooze and slime with which we be- 
mired ourselves,— here will be a natural, inherent, inescap- 
able punishment, level with the deserts of each transgressor. 
But, when this force has done its work, the soul will natu- 
rally turn to the new life of righteousness. Unless its free- 
dom be arbitrarily destroyed, such a change of front toward 
virtue and God will be possible and likely as much here- 
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after as here. Nay, more likely, else in what consists the 
superiority of the spiritual state to the earthly? And, 
when the change of the soul’s course has once been made, 
its path will be brightened more and more by that sun of 
righteousness that it seeks. As all shadows come from and 
point to the sun, so the very shade and gloom of the soul’s 
remorse speaks of the divine love that ordains it for the 
soul’s higher good. As the brightness of the sunlight fill- 
ing all space embraces every shadow, and engulfs and dis- 
sipates it whenever it comes into the near presence and 
full radiance of the golden fount, so the loving kindness of 
Him whose grace is ampler and more tender than any 
thought of man will find means to convert at last, I be- 
lieve, every rebellious heart, and leave no son of perdition 
unsubdued. 

Fourthly, the other world is then, like this, a field for move- 
ment and progress. It is a vast slope, stretching upward, 
without end, to the divine summit. We begin it at the bot- 
tom; and our work is steadily to ascend its heights, bearing 
as our banner the motto of the Alpine climber, “ Excelsior.” 
When we die here, we are born as infants there, to go on 
to the youth and maturity of the heavenly life; mayhap 
even to go through still other deaths and births, to still 
higher realms and existence. As here each period of life is 
probationary to that which follows, so is this earthly life 
to that heavenly life, and each lower stage of that to the 
one next higher and more celestial. By experience upon 
experience, first this and then that, the dormant elements 
in each shall be called forth. The traits too vehement and 
excessive shall be reduced and rounded off. The sluggish 
shall be infused with energy, the passionate be taught com- 
posure and self-command, the merely intellectual inspired 
with the glow of affection, and the too exclusively imagi- 
native and emotional be trained in calmness and rationality 
of thought. As long as spirits are still imperfect, there 
must be training; and, while training is in progress, there 
must be tasks and trials. Only by these lessons, costly, 
‘often bitter no doubt, can the fulness and harmony of spir- 
itual life be attained. 
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And thus we come to see, as a rigorous consequence of 
these facts, that the heavenly bliss must be subject to simi- 
lar conditions. It is not in its fulness, in its celestial refine- 
ment, sweetness, and inexpressible rapture, to be obtained 
by most souls on their first entrance on the other life. It 
is only to be attained gradually. Happiness in the other 
world, as here, is a thing to be earned before it is received. 
For the petty soul to think that it can make its own all the 
noble and delicate delights that a great soul has, through 
much study and experience, cultivated itself to appreciate, 
is to show its ignorance of the fundamental laws of life. 
The two worlds are one in all their spiritual laws. The 
soul that here is always sour and bitter, finding in all 
earthly scenes, heroisms, and sanctities only butts for the 
shafts of its cynicism and mockery, expects in vain to find 
in heaven itself, glories that can stir it to adoration or even 
excite more than a passing pleasure. There is needed for 
such a soul more than change of sky. There is needed 
change of the interior being, which the future life does not 
suppress, but only emancipates to a fuller unfolding and 
realization of its secret nature. Do any of you here eagerly 
look forward in imagination to the time when, in supremest 
ecstasy, you will join in the rapturous choruses about the 
throne of God? Look into your heart, and see how much 
or how little real pleasure you take now and here in praise 
and prayer to him. And, if you will put no zeal to-day into 
your worship, think not that you can, at will, overcome the 
formal and frigid habit of a lifetime. You look forward, 
do you, to journeying with enthusiasm in the hereafter from 
planet to planet, exploring the secrets of the universe? 
And yet, here on this planet, equally one of God’s tem- 
ples, equally full of the wonders of his hand as any star 
that gleams from the evening firmament, you are too indif- 
ferent, too slothful, too absorbed in ministering to the com- 
fort of your lower senses, to seek to discover any of those 
revelations of his creative ways that he has inscribed on 
the strata beneath your feet and the sweet flowers about 
you to-day. Do you dream of the bliss of communing with 
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the prophets and apostles, with joining the assembly of the 
just made perfect? Yet, with their wisest counsels in good 
print on your tables, bow often do you open the spiritual 
door and listen to them, in comparison with the attention 
you give to neighboring gossip or light newspaper of the 
hour? Or those prophets and apostles who have walked 
the earth in your own generation or are still here at work,— 
slavery reformers like John Brown or William Lloyd Gar- 
rison; temperance agitators like Frances Willard ; laborers 
for woman’s advancement and whole-souled philanthropists 
like Lucy Stone and Charles Brace and Bergh, innumer- 
able devoted missionaries and teachers and humble Chris- 
tian enthusiasts. Take any of these as present instances, 
be honest and confess: have not you found their zeal for 
the glory of God and the benefit of humanity a little of a 
bore to you, and do you not prefer to praise them at a dis- 
tance than actually join hands in helping them or even live 
in the same house with any one of them for a month? 

It is only to those fitted to enjoy them by their previous 
life and character on earth that the pure delights of heaven 
can be delights. The heights of celestial bliss are to be 
obtained only on the summits of spiritual purity and 
greatness. These choicest rewards are not arbitrarily 
bestowed, but ever attend the progress of the soul in truth, 
in love, and in holiness. 

“ Heaven is not gained by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 


From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round.” 


How plainly then, in the next place, does it appear that 
the future world will not be a place for sloth and laziness, 
but will be, equally with this world, a challenge to all our 
powers, a field for the exertion of all our faculties! Idle- 
ness as a constant state, inactivity or trifling amusement as 
the business of existence, would be as wearisome there as 
here. And as true religion on earth means something more 
than the empty belief in God and the unfruitful glorifica- 
tion of him, so in heaven our worship will summon us with- 
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out fail to the further perfecting of our natures, the fuller 
comprehension of God’s laws and works, and the perform- 
ance of all those high behests that he will have for us. 
Assuredly, his service shall be something more manful, more 
earnest, than a little psalm-singing and effeminate tinkling 
of harp-strings. It shall not be less generous, less fruitful, 
than such human lives as we alone consider worthy of 
honor. It must not compel to fallowness the mind of a 
Newton nor cramp the curiosity of an Agassiz. Howard’s 
and Garrison’s souls must find some cause as noble and 
beneficent above, as on earth, or else I think they would ask 
to be excused for a while from the unprofitable and wearying 
glory, and, taking off their superfine robes, would like instead 
to put their hand to some really useful part of the great busi- 
ness of the universe. Assuredly, those who here below have 
sought enthusiastically for knowledge and, though restricted 
to the dull instruments of fleshly sense, and seeing only as 
through a glass darkly, have yet achieved such wonderful 
decipherments of the hieroglyphics of nature,— surely there 
will be for them hereafter opportunities of discovery and 
intellectual triumph which shall afford a fitting crown to 
their earthly labors. Recall the myriads of stars with their 
attendant worlds, of which, even from this little look out of 
earth, we catch glimpses; the countless systems behind 
systems that light the limitless vista of, space; the remoter 
nebule, whose golden dust faintly gleams upon us from the 
abysmal depths of the firmament. Add to these all those 
invisible bodies from which no ray of light reaches us to 
hint of their presence; all the varied marvels of strange- 
ness and surprise that each star-gleam indicates; the mul- 
titudinons secrets of history, the mysteries of life and birth, 
the hidden riches of the infinitely’ small as well as those 
of the infinitely large; the successive footsteps of the 
Divine through the past eternities; the graded forms of 
matter and spirit rising through innumerable cycles of 
being, that human imagination reels in the attempt to real- 
ize,— who will believe that all these wonders will be shut off 
from our reverent investigation? Who will fancy that even 
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the most far-reaching intellects shall not find there room 
and verge enough for constant occupation. And in the 
manifold processes of training and elevation that are going 
on among the varied ranks of spiritual beings, preparing 
them for promotion to higher and higher spheres, there 
must be the amplest opportunities for beneficent help,— 
there must be continual call upon minds, united together 
in noble purposes and pure sympathies, to aid one another. 
Benevolence will exhibit an expansion and an energy be- 
yond anything known on earth. 

For the future world, finally, will be pre-eminently the 
realm of love. Whatever else shall change or be over- 
passed in the hereafter, it will not be love. For love is the 
very essence of the soul’s true being, the most consummate 
flower of life, the key-note to which the music of the 
spheres has from all eternity been attuned. A heaven from 
which the affections were excluded would not be heaven. 
The soul was made for sympathy, and in all time will find 
its felicity in that fond attachment that knits heart to heart, 
and sinks self-love in devotion to the one whose innermost 
self is to it the world’s best treasure. Love itself has in it 
an element of immortality, a limitless out-stretching that 
will never allow time to run past its own circuit. “ Interse 
love,” as has truly been said, ‘becomes torture, if we be 
lieve it to be a transient joy, the meteor gleam of a starless 
night.” And as it is the heart’s refusal to believe that 
those days of disinterested devotion that unite spirit more 
closely to spirit also bring us nearer to an eternal separa- 
tion, that especially supports our faith in any heaven at all, 
surely we may trust that those dear ties of friendship and 
love shall constitute chief features of the celestial life. As 
to the mutual recognition of departed spirits, the question 
really is not, “How should we know each other?” but 
rather, as has so truly been said: “How should we not 
know the one who has been soul of our soul, in any form 
or in formless spiritual existence? Even through the 
thick veil of the flesh, we are always dimly conscious of 
the presence of love.” And the spiritual frame ought to 
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be one, not that shall more disguise us, but that shall be 
a clearer crystal to the soul, and thus make hearts more 
than ever transparent one to another. And even if there 
be disclosed before the Heavenly Tribunal grave moral and 
spiritual differences between them, if the beloved one shall 
be unmasked as a grievous sinner, and in an agony of 
shame turns away from the nobler partner of his heart, 
neither, then, shall the old ties be cast away, and the 
superior virtue retreat to its heaven of bliss, and compla- 
cently abandon the companion of earth to his fate, but 
that hour will be precisely the occasion when love will 
turn with stronger elevation than ever to the work of 
comforting the misery and assisting in the restoration of 
the lost whom it had loved. 

The soul capable of having ever felt true love can never 
reach a height where it could be insensible to the sufferings 
or degradation of one once dear to it. A scream from 
a prison-house where it knew such a one was suffering 
would evoke an answering cry of anguish from the most 
bliss-embowered saint,—that was in truth a saint. The 
more lofty the spiritual sphere to which a righteous spirit 
may have ascended, the more it must have acquired of that 
moral vision which discerns some spark of goodness in the 
worst of sinners; the riper and fuller must have become 
with it that divine charity which ever seeks to save the 
lost, and rejoices more over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety and nine that have never gone astray. What 
missions of mercy and consolation and instruction will then 
spread their beneficent streams all about them! With what 
compassion and holy fervor will the children of God go 
forth to rescue the despairing, to breathe peace to the 
broken-hearted, to purify the sin-stained soul, to open the 
eyes of the blind, and to bring every fallen spirit out of 
the clutch of evil and the realm of darkness into the marvel- 
lous light of holiness and peace, which is the only state in 
which the soul can find any stable rest. 

I know as well as any, I believe, how hard the laws of 
this life bear upon the heart; how trying and painful, not 
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to the flesh alone, but to the spirit also, are the experiences 
of this earthly probation. But to sigh over and despise the 
present is to scorn the seed of the future, and to reject that 
useful discipline that can alone give us a better hereafter. 
If we would keep our faith in the life hereafter, we must 
recognize its unity with the life here and the identity of 
those great laws of thought, feeling, discipline, and growth 
that reign in both. To enter heaven is not to go to a better 
place, but to become a better being. He who finds nothing 
in this world that is beautiful or noble, who has no soul so 
dear to him that reunion with it is a necessity of his heart, 
who passes his years here in wretched pettiness of aim and 
burdensome inactivity or frivolity, what real care for, or liv- 
ing faith in, a hereafter can he have? We must learn to 
live here and now for eternity, if we would have either vital 
conviction of it or any benefit from it, when we enter upon 
its ampler opportunities. If we ever expect to be able to 
hear the celestial music, we must learn all that earth can 
teach us, we must make our eyes quick to see all hidden 
beauty, our ears open to every whisper of the Holy Spirit, 
and our hearts responsive to every chord of humanity. 
O heavenly clime, the soul’s desire ! 
Where is thy shining strand ? 


Beyond the rim of farthest space, 
Must I seek there thy land? 


Lo! virtue, faith, and love’s strong leaven, 
Where these are, there is heaven. 


O heavenly kingdom! when may I 
Thy blissful sights behold ? 

The King Divine, my Saviour Christ ? 
The thrones of glistening gold? 


Lo! virtue, faith, and love’s strong leaven ! 
In these e’en now is heaven. 


O gracious home, what art thou like ? 
Some glimpse my veiled eyes give : 
What jewels gleam, what glories shine, 

What life do angels live ? 


Lo! virtue, faith, and love’s strong leaven 
By these know what is heaven. 
JAMES T. BrxBy. 
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CALVINISTIC THEOLOGY AND THE ANDOVER 
SCHOOL. 


It is well known that the Andover Theological School 
was founded for the express purpose of upholding Calvinis- 
tic Orthodoxy against opinions that were taught at Harvard 
College, and somewhat widely throughout New England. 
The founders made a vigorous effort to impress their own 
views permanently upon the future, but the attempt has 
of necessity failed. The time-spirit cannot be bound. The 
new cannot be contained in the old. 

The present position of the school in relation to the creed 
by which it is nominally bound excites naturally much inter- 
est, not only among theologians, but in all who watch the 
progress of thought upon the great questions that underlie 
the best interests of humanity. The recent settlement 
of Dr. Newman Smyth at New Haven, by the nearly unani- 
mous consent of a council fairly representing the leaders 
of the denomination for which the school furnishes teachers, 
would seem to show that it does not misrepresent those 
whom it serves, whatever may be said of its fidelity to those 
who furnished its means of service. 

At the last anniversary of the school, a prominent member 
of the board of trustees said: “ They [the trustees] do not 
desire to change in any way the formidable creed that has 
come to them.... We believe in it as it stands: we will 
keep faith with it to the end.... But is not this binding 
men in iron bands? We answer that interpretation is neces- 
sary. We believe that all human forms must be inter- 
preted.” * 

It is true that all human language must be interpreted ; 
but the purpose and limit of interpretation are to ascertain 
the intent of the speaker or writer. This limit of the right 
of interpretation is recognized by the courts of law and the 
common consent of mankind; and, if such is not the limit, 
there is none, except the will of the interpreter. There 
would be no safety in any contract. A promise to pay 


* Report in the Boston morning Journal of June 16, 1882. 
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might be interpreted to be a promise not to pay. To ascer- 
tain the intent of the speaker or writer, words are to be 
taken in their ordinary signification, unless they are tech- 
nical words, or unless, in case of ancient instruments, the 
meaning of the words has changed since they were written. 
Then, the technical or the former meaning of the words 
may be proved by evidence outside the writing itself. It 
would seem, therefore, to be certain that no interpretation 
of this creed is admissible, except such as points out the 
intent of the founders of the school. 

At the same anniversary, one of the visitors of the school 
said: * “ Andover is said to be anchored with a chain cable. 
It is; but no one has been going down into the sand for the 
anchor, nor trying to pull it up.... But we propose to run 
out fathoms of cable enough to let the ship float on every 
rising tide, and ride gracefully and gloriously through every 
raging storm.” The trouble with this maritime figure is 
that the creed has fixed the length of the cable at which the 
ship may ride. It cannot be lengthened by interpretation. 
The fathoms necessary to let her “ride gloriously and grace- 
fully,” according to modern ideas, would perhaps be quite 
as dangerous as slipping the anchor and chain altogether, 
in view of her builders and owners. . 

The same gentleman said that officers sworn to support 
the Constitution of the United States had interpreted it 
differently, and yet the Constitution is not changed. He 
also cited from the Scriptures, “ The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life,” and “I am not come to destroy, but 
to fulfil.” These illustrations fail to help the case. The 
different interpretations put upon the Constitution have 
always been under the vlaim that they expressed the intent 
of the makers. By the “spirit” in opposition to the “ letter ” 
must be intended the meaning of the whole in opposition 
to a literal interpretation of one part which might be in 
conflict with a like interpretation of some other part. We 
do not suppose the trustees and visitors are at liberty to 
fulfil the creed in the sense in which Christ came to fulfil 


* Boston mornin i g Journal ul, ubt sup. 
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the law. If some devout and wealthy Jew had founded a 
school to teach the law and the prophets, it would not have 
been justified in teaching that “an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth” meant “ resist not evil,” or that “ thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy ” meant “love your 
enemies”; “if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink.” 

We have spoken fully of the remarks of the trustee and 
visitor, because we suppose they indicate the proposed future 
administration of the school and its endowment. 

The venerable Prof. Park said at the same meeting, “ The 
creed of this institution is to be interpreted according to 
the intentions of those who gave their money for the estab- 
lishment of this foundation.” This has the true ring. If 
the trustee and visitor meant no more than this, their words 
were unnecessary ; for surely no one wonld deny the right 
so to interpret it. An argument in a court of justice to 
establish the right to interpret a deed or will according to 
the meaning of the maker would, to say the least, excite 
surprise. But if, by the right of interpretation, something 
more than this is intended, would it not be well for those 
who control the school to consider whether, if supported by 
such use of its endowment, it is likely to be an efficient 
agent in introducing among men that higher standard- of 
Christian morals which is unquestionably the world’s most 
pressing need. 

We will now examine the creed to see how far interpreta- 
tion must go to meet the exigency. To understand what is 
now meant by “the creed,” it is necessary to examine 
briefly the history of the institution. By an instrument 
dated Aug. 31, 1807, Mrs. Phebe Phillips, John Phillips, 
and Samuel Abbott, all of Andover, agreed to give funds 
to found a theological school at Andover, upon the “ ex- 
press condition” that it should be forever conducted in 
accordance with a constitution set forth as part of the in- 
strument. This constitution provided among other things 
(arts. 12,13) “that every person appointed a professor, on 
the day of his inauguration, shall make and subscribe a sol- 
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emn declaration of his faith in divine revelation, and in the 
fundamental and distinguishing doctrines of the gospel 
of Christ as summarily expressed in the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism.” This declaration was to be repeated 
every five years. 

About the same time, certain persons of Salem and New- 
buryport took steps to found a similar school at Newbury. 
They agreed to furnish funds for the support of two profes- 
sors, on condition that each should be “an Orthodox and 
consistent Calvinist,” and that each should at his inaugura- 
tion and every five years thereafter subscribe “his faith in 
divine revelation, and in the fundamental and distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the gospel as expressed in the following 
creed.” Afterward, in May, 1808, the two proposed schools 
were united. The Andover founders adopted the creed of 
the Salem and Newburyport founders into their constitution 
as an addition to it, and the latter transferred their gifts to 
Andover. So that the present standard of the Andover 
School includes both the catechism and the creed. 

At the time this school was founded, the Westminster 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism was the manual of religious 
instruction in New England families and schools. Children 
were often required to commit it to memory. To-day, it is 
probable that few laymen know much of its contents. The 
following are literal citations from it : — 


The work of creation is God’s making all things of nothing by the 
word of his power in the space of six days, and all very good. 

When God created man, he entered into a covenant of life with him, 
upon condition of perfect obedience, forbidding him to eat of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil upon pain of death. 

The sin whereby our first parents fell from the estate wherein they 
were created was their eating the forbidden fruit. 

The covenant being made with Adam, not only for himself, but for 
his posterity, all mankind descended from him by ordinary generation, 
sinned in him and fell with him in his first trangression. 

The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell consists in the guilt 
of Adam’s first sin, the want of original righteousness, and the corrup- 
tion of his whole nature, which is commonly called original sir. . . . 

All mankind by the fall lost communion with God, are under his 
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wrath and curse, and so made liable to all the miseries of this life, to 
death itself, and to the pains of hell forever. 

Christ executeth the office of a priest in his once offering up himself 
a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice and reconcile us to God. ... 

Christ’s humiliation consisted in ... undergoing the miseries of this 
life, the wrath of God, and the cursed death of the cross. ... 

Justification is the act of God's free grace, wherein he pardoneth all 
our sins and accepteth us as righteous in his sight, only for the right- 
eousness of Christ imputed to us. ... 

The souls of believers are, at their death, made perfect in holiness, 
and-immediately pass into glory, and their bodies being united to Christ 
do rest in their graves until the resurrection. 


The creed apparently adds little to the catechism. Some 
things are expressly stated, which in the catechism were left 
to inference, as thus : — 


That by nature every man is personally depraved, destitute of holi- 
ness, unlike and opposed to God. ... That no means whatever can 
change the heart of a sinner, and make it holy... . That the wicked will 
awake to shame and everlasting contempt, and with devils be plunged 
into the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone forever and ever... . 
That man has understanding and corporal strength to do all that God 
commands, so that nothing but the sinner’s aversion to holiness prevents 
his salvation. 

In interpreting the standard thus made up of catechism 
and creed, so as to reach the intent of the founders, we 
must remember that at that time the creation of all things 
from nothing in six days, the garden of Eden with its fruit 
trees, one of which was called “ the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil,” man’s sin and fall by eating of the fruit 
of that tree, the resurrection of the body, personal devils, 
and hell as a lake burning with fire and brimstone, were 
generally believed in as literal facts, and not as figures of 
speech. * 

Again, for the same end, collating the different parts of 
this standard, we get these results in relation to man’s con- 
dition, or probation, as it is sometimes called, in this world: 
By Adam’s sin in eating the forbidden fruit, all his descend- 
ants are made sinners, opposed by nature to God and holi- 
ness, morally incapable by any means they can use of rising 
above this natural opposition to God and holiness, and yet 
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for not doing it liable to be plunged forever with devils into 
the burning lake. And this is called divine justice, which 
must be satisfied by vicarious suffering, before even regener- 
ation, if it were possible to attain it, will avail. The admis- 
sion that “man has understanding and corporal strength to 
do all that God requires of him” does not relieve the terri- 
ble statement, because opposition to God and holiness is a 
mental characteristic which cannot be changed through the 
knowledge of its existence or by corporal strength. 

It seems certain that such views of God, man, and duty, 
ought not to be taught at this school or elsewhere. Men 
who have the power and the courage to reason cannot receive 
them. They are in their nature blasphemous; for they rep- 
resent God as unjust and tyrannical, and so not entitled to 
man’s allegiance. The founders were doubtless just and 
good men, and would have been shocked at the work of 
their own hands, had they not supposed they found the cate- 
chism and creed in the Bible. “Who art thou that repliest 
against God?” was the ready answer to all objectors. A 
similar view of Scripture interpretation and authority has 
led to the wildest results. For many centuries, nearly the 
whole Christian world believed, and a majority of it still 
believes, that a few words uttered by a consecrated priest 
over a piece of bread change its nature, so that it becomes 
part of the very body of Christ. For does not the Bible 
say, “This is my body”? Within the memory of men not 
yet old, solemn fasts have been held to pray for rain, and a 
year has not passed since a company of men and women as- 
sembled in Maine to produce by anointing and prayer the 
cure of disease ; and a preacher in New York maintains that 
the world cannot be round, because John in Patmos saw 
four sngels standing on its corners. 

The method of interpreting and weighing Scripture au- 
thorities, which controlled the founders of this school, has 
doubtless been quite generally abandoned. If it were not so, 
the Scriptures themselves would lose their hold on all men of 
culture and all men who think. We believe there are few 
pulpits in New England in which the creed of this school is 
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taught, in the sense intended by the founders. Parts of it 
are contradicted by the testimony written on the rocks by 
the Almighty Creator, other parts by the testimony he has 
written no less clearly upon the human soul. Dr. Smyth, 
who has the full indorsement of the faculty and trustees of 
the school, says, ““ When Jesus said, ‘Every one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice,’ he declared unequivocally that 
the sense of moral truth within man is the final test of 
revelation.” * This falls little short of the statement of 
Descartes, “ Nothing should be received by man as truth 
which does not convince his own reason.” 

But, while it seems to us very clear that the intent of the 
founders ought not to be, and cannot usefully be, carried jnto 
effect, it seems equally clear that their purpose ought not to 
be thwarted by using the money given by them in teaching 
their creed in any new light or interpretation. The great, 
rich, and progressive denomination to which the school be- 
longs cannot afford to do this. The world has not forgot- 
ten the reproaches heaped upon Harvard College, because 
the Hollis professorship was given to a Unitarian. There 
the foundation only required the incumbent to be “ of sound 
or orthodox principles,” — words of very indefinite significa- 
tion. Here, the founders, with this case before them, and 
for the purpose of avoiding a like result, spared no pains to 
make their intent clear and definite, and to make it certain 
that that intent should forever dominate the school. 

JoHN C. DODGE. 


* Old Faiths in New Light, p. 70. 
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THE METHOD OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGION. 


II. 


We have thus far merely indicated the nature of the 
problem with which the psychology of religion has to deal, 
the criticisms which all such fundamental inquiries must 
expect to meet, and the peculiar adaptation of the facts 
of the religious life for the application of the method of 
science. We find set before us an obvious, inevitable, 
comprehensive, verifiable fact,—the tendency in mankind 
to live religiously; and we simply ask ourselves what this 
extraordinary phenomenon of human nature means and 
implies. 

At this point, however, there at once appears one char- 
acteristic of this religious tendency which limits and directs 
all further inquiry. This fact, which we call religion, 
wherever and whenever it expresses itself, forever pre- 
supposes a twofold relation,— the relation of a Power or 
of powers called Divine to men, and the reciprocal relation 
of men to their God or gods. This is the relation which 
is summed up in that expression which is absolutely peculiar 
to the religious life, which at once distinguishes it from 
all codes of ethical conduct and all attempts at self-culture, 
and which, in one form or another, religion never lacks,— 
the expression of worship.* Here, however crude the ex- 
pression is, and however varied the relation of the two 
factors may be, we none the less certainly have the two 
factors; and, wherever we have them, we have religion. 
Whether this supposed relation between the divine and 
human factors is @ reality or an illusion does not, for the 
moment, concern us. All we have now to notice is that 
this relation is immediately essential in the definition of 
religion, and that, when we are not dealing with facts which 
involve this relation, we are simply not dealing with facts 


*Perhaps, therefore, if we were pressed for a single and concise definition of 
that human faculty called belief, which we have taken for our study here, we could 
hardly find a better one than this, that it is the “capacity for worship.” Keary, 
Outlines of Primitive Belief, 1882, p.17. Compare the whole of § 1. 
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which directly illustrate the specifically religious tendency 
in mankind. 

It is necessary to speak of this with emphasis, because, 
as might be expected of so precious a word as Religion, 
strenuous attempts have been made to enlarge —or, as we 
might better say, narrow — its meaning, so that no such two- 
fold relation should be demanded of it. I must mention 
briefly two of these attempts. One is the so-called Religion 
of Humanity, in which the legitimate object of worship 
is eliminated while the sentiment of worship is retained. 
Here, as has been lately said, it is true that we observe 
“how strong the yearning for unreal worship is in those 
who cannot believe enough to justify a real worship.” * 
But, however noble such expressions of unselfishness may 
be, and however zealously the fire of the old ideals is kept 
burning before the new idol, it is in vain to call this senti- 
ment of humanity Religion. It simply lacks one of the 
factors which have always distinguished religion from other 
phenomena of human life. It is as if we should talk of the 
morality of instincts, when the very essence of morality, in 
the historical use of the word, is that it is not instinctive, 
and the very nature of instincts is that they are not moral. 
The fact is that a word like Religion, deeply cut into the 
history of the race, acquires a history of its own which 
necessarily limits its application. We cannot change its 
accumulated force. We must take it with all its historical 
significance or let it alone. It is a word which has always 
held a twofold implication. It has always stood for a rela- 


*“ The Positivists go to the utmost verge of the language appropriate to faith in 
immortality, while openly rejecting it as a selfish dream ; and they do this appar- 
eutly, because they admire the enthusiasm of religious meditation too much to be 
willing to let any of it go, even after its significance is lost. And so, too, they go 
to the utmost verge of language only appropriate to faith in God, while rejecting 
the belief in God as superstitious, and just for the same reason as before,— that 
they cannot bear to drop the grand, idealizing language which is so fascinating to 
the imagination, even after they have rejected the faith which made that language 
reasonable. Surely, they should have more of the courage of their opinions. If 
their view be true, good and bad make up their‘ grand<tre,’ and good and bad live 
the same posthumous life; and they may just as fitly curse man in the name of what 
is evil in humanity — and he will be cursed with it, whether they utter the curse or 
not, if there be no God to shield him from the curse, and to turn it into a blessing — 
as invoke blessings on him in a caricature of Christian benediction, and pray to him 
in a parody of Christian trust.”— The Spectator, Jan. 7, 1882. 
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tion not comprehended by human life; and it is as impos- 
sible to transfer the word to a new meaning as it is to banish 
the sense of this relation from the hearts of men.* 

The other attempt to accomplish this transfer has a much 
more reasonable basis than the Religion of Humanity pro- 
vides. It is simply an honest use of the etymology of the 
word. It contrasts the two possible derivations, from re- 
ligare and from relegere, and, while it admits that the first 
implies a bond with a controlling life, finds in the second 
no necessary suggestion of this divine relation. The word 
“ Religion,” then, if its true derivation is from relegere, in- 
volves nothing more than careful reflection on the meaning 
of life, the pondering over its purposes; and religion itself, 
from this grammatical point of view, may, with apparent 
justice, be described as the wise use of life, or “ the effort 
of man to perfect himself.” | But we must here repeat once 


*“No one need expect that the religious consciousness will die away, or will 
change its lines of evolution. Its specialties of form will fade, ... but the substance 
of the consciousness will persist. That the object-matter can be replaced by another 
object-matter, as supposed by those who think the “ religion of bumanity”’ will be 
the religion of the future, is a belief countenanced neither by induction nor by 
deduction. However dominant may become the moral sentiment enlisted on behalf 
of humanity, it can never exclude the sentiment alone properly called religious, 
awakened by that which is behind humanity and behind all other things. ...No 
such thing as “a religion of humanity’ can ever do more than temporarily shut out 
the thought of a power of which humanity is but a small and fugitive product,—a 
power which was in course of ever-changing manifestations before humanity was, 
and will continue through other manifestations when humanity has ceased to be.””— 
H. Spencer, The Study of Sociology. 

+L have reference to the vigorous and noteworthy essay of F. E. Abbot, A 
Study of Religion, the Name of the Thing. The etymological conclusion which this 
essay laboriously reaches is unquestionably correct. The derivation of Lactantius 
(Instit. Div., iv., 28)—“ Hac conditione gignimur ,ut generanti nos Deo justa et debita 
obsequia praebeamus, hunc solum noverimus, hunc sequamur. Hoc vinculo pie- 
tatis obstricti Deo et relegati sumus, unde ipsa religio nomen accepit, non, ut 
Cicero interpretatus est, a relegendo”’— must be regarded, as Biedermann remarks 
(Christl. Dogmatik, s. 24), as a dogmatic innovation ; and the etymological contro- 
versy must be- decided in favor of Cicero(De Nat. Deorum, Il. 28.): “Qui autem 
omnia quae ad cultum deorum pertinerent, diligenter retractarent, et tamquam 
relegerent, sunt dicti religiosi, ex relegendo.” 

Yet the essayist is doubly misledin his study of this etymological question. In 
the first place, he is far from accurate when he asserts that the derivation of 
Lactantius “has been espoused by the vast majority of Christian theologians and 
defended as important testimony, rendered by philology itself, to the truth of their 
system.’ The fact is that the weight of Christian scholarship, quite as unreservedly 
as that of the opponents of supernaturalism, is now thrown on the side of the 
Ciceronian derivation. Biedermann, Christl. Dogmatik, p. 24: “ Sprachlich ist der 
Streit fraglos fiir Cicero entschieden,...und sachlich kénnen wir dadurch nur 
nachtriiglich bestitigt finden, was wir sonst von der Religion wissen.” Nitszch, 
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more that such a word as Religion cannot be separated from 
its own past. No inquiry into its linguistic origin can 
remove its accumulated meaning. To say that religion 
involves no relation such as that of worship, or even of awe, 
before a Grand-étre which shall represent a second factor, 
the “effort of man to perfect himself,” sounds to the plain 
mind as if we should say of horsemanship that it was the 
effort of man to ride himself. Two factors are inextricably 
involved in the historic use of the word. Whatever relig- 
ion is, it is certainly something distinct from self-culture or 
the right conduct of life; and this distinction must have 
been quite as clear to Cicero, when he referred the word to 
one source, as to Lactantius, when he referred it to another. 
The etymological controversy, though interesting, cannot 
be considered of supreme importance. It is altogether 
extravagant to say, “ Whether the word Religion is to be 
the banner under which the great battle of free thought 
against superstition is to be fought, or whether it must be 
surrendered to the devotees of a dying faith, will depend 
mainly on the truth or untruth of the claims by which they 
seek to capture it for their own uses.” (F. E. Abbot, 
pp. 8, 9.) The fact is, on the contrary, that, as Max Miiller 
remarks (Hibbert Lectures, 1878, p. iv.): “It is useless with 


«Ueber den Religionsbegriff der Alten,” Theol. Stud. und Krit., 1. h. 3, 1828; J. G. Miiller, 
“ Das Wort Religio,” Stud. und Krit., 1835; J. P. Lange, Phil. Dogmatik, §9; Pott. 
Etymol. Forsch., I., p. 201; C. A. Dietrich, De Etymologia Vocis Religio, 1836. The 
unsatisfactoriness of grounds on which the derivation from religare is maintained 
is still further illustrated by the defence of this derivation in Réville’s Prolegoménes 
de U Histoire des Religions, 1881, p.7. He remarks that M. Miiller ‘seems to prefer 
‘religare’”’; but this is not the fact. Miiller says, “I believe that Cicero’s etymol- 
ogy is the right one ; but, if religio meant originally attention, regard, reverence, it is 
quite clear that it did not continue long to retain that simple meaning.” (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1878, pp. 7, 8.) 

But, in the second place, a still more obvious fact is concealed from the author 
of this essay by the dogmatic purpose he has in view,— the fact that Cicero, quite as 
strictly as Lactantius, identifies religion with that divine relation which is experi- 
enced in worship (“Omnia qua ad cultum deorum pertinerent”’). One can imagine 
the astonishment with which the conventional Cicero might learn that it was he who 
justified a religion, so defined it that it assumed nothing but “ the great fact of duty, 
and implies not the faintest restriction on any human faculty other than the natural 
obligation of right and truth.” The fact is that—in the passage cited—he was 
simply trying to distinguish a rational relation to’the gods from a superstitious 
relation; and that, in a treatise De Nafura Deorum, he could hardly have anticipated 


a supposition that he was writing, not of the Nature of Divinity, but of the Divinity 
of Nature. 
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words of this kind to appeal to their etymoiogical meaning. 
... When we have to use words which have a long history 
of their own, we can neither use them in their primitive 
etymological meaning, nor can we use them at one and the 
same time in all the senses through which they have 
passed.” 

But now, putting aside these attempts to change the 
implications of religion and accepting the limitations which 
it naturally suggests, we still find two possible ways of con- 
tinuing our inquiry. We might begin with either of the 
two factors which religion holds. We might begin, so to 
speak, from the divine side, describing the religious life in 
man as it is created by the spirit of God, referring its phe- 
nomena to this pre-existing influence, and then proceeding 
still further to interpret the universe from the point of 
view of the divine intention, unfolding the successive reve- 
lations made by God to men, describing the decrees of the 
Almighty which result in the present state of the world, 
and prizing the religious literature of our belief as an oracle 
of the will of God. This is the theological method, strictly 
so called. The systems of theology which have controlled 
the method of Christianity have for the most part pro- 
ceeded in this way. They spoke with authority. Through 
the Bible or through the Church, men had been led into the 
knowledge of divine mysteries; and it was the function of 
theology to set these mysteries in systematic form. Chapter 
first, section first, of the text-books, was therefore headed, 
“God, his nature and his attributes.” The facts of human 
life were subordinated to the demands of the divine charac- 
ter thus primarily revealed. 

Now, it may be perfectly true that this method is justified 
in its own time and place. It may be even granted that 
it is logically the first step in religious inquiry. It might 
come to pass that, at the end of an inquiry about religion, 
we should discover that what we had been studying as a 
human phenomenon had involved, all along, an antecedent 
influence from a superhuman source; so that, in reality, we 
loved God because he first loved us; and what had seemed 
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the outreaching of the human heart was in reality a draw- 
ing of the Father, and what was in its apparent beginning 
Religion was in its real beginning Revelation. Thus, in the 
end, it might appear that, in the logical order of inquiry, 
the divine factor should be first approached. But this is 
precisely what does not appear at the beginning. The logi- 
cal order cannot be the chronological order of approach. 
The very thing against which, as we have already seen, the 
temper of the time rebels, is this immediate approach which 
Theology makes to the mysteries of God. Elsewhere, the 
inductive method controls research; while, in the problems 
of religion, the high priori road still seems most travelled. 
Thus, it happens that the system-making and authoritative 
expositions of theology appear so foreign to the scientific 
mind, and walk so confidently among mysteries which the 
modern student approaches with the utmost awe, that there 
seems at times hardly a link between the study of religion 
and the absorbing methods of contemporary learning. The 
tremendous assumptions of the theological method are met 
by the habit of a healthy scepticism, the records of religion 
must submit to scientific criticism, the postulates of revela- 
tion must be translated into elements of human life, until at 
last even the theologian himself finds himself led round from 
the divine aspect of his theme to the human aspect; and the 
logical order of the evolution of his conviction is reversed 
as he proceeds to the analysis of that conviction. What he 
then needs is, as he soon perceives, an approach to the inter- 
pretation of his religious experience which shall demand no 
assumptions beyond the fact of that experience; which 
shall be not originated, but only verified and corrected, by 
the records of faith; and which shall be built on the only 
testimony which no denial of assumptions or criticism of 
records can affect,—the testimony of human life itself,— 
a testimony which must hold good as long as human beings 
exist to study it. 

This is the hope in which a second method approaches 
the problem of religion. It begins with the other factor. 
Instead of rushing to grapple with the eternal purposes of 
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God, it contents itself at the outset with facts which are 
close at hand, and which with some degree of scientific 
certainty it can measure and interpret. It begins with man. 
It observes in human nature the striking and wide-spread 
phenomenon which we call the religious life. It inquires 
what can be the meaning of this surging, restless, inward 
longing which tries to lift itself above the common level of 
life, cs heaving rollers rise for a moment above the level 
of the sea. It asks what the force can be which draws 
these waves of worship upward, and which alternately ex- 
cites and calms the depths of human life. Thus, it feels its 
way from facts which can be observed toward their adequate 
explanation. It does not pretend to interpret the full mys 
tery of the nature of God: it hopes only to justify the 
nature of man. It is thus not a theological, but a psycho- 
logical method ; and, as such, it precisely reverses the earlier 
process of inquiry. 

The theological method, beginning with the divine factor, 
reaches, as its conclusion, the laws of conduct and the con- 
ditions of salvation which control mankind. It starts with 
God, it ends with man. The psychological method pro- 
fesses no such omniscience and speaks with no such 
authority. It begins with the simpler and humbler factor. 
That which was the starting-point of the theological 
method —the character and purposes of God — becomes 
the end which the psychological method may hope to reach ; 
that which was the end of the theological method — the 
religious impulses of mankind — is the point from which 
the psychological method sets out. It simply traces in the 
life of men, as natural science traces in the world which 
men inhabit, phenomena which seem best explained by 
their reference to some larger attracting power as a centre 
of controlling force. Sentiments and actions which we can 
accurately observe seem to suggest relations which we 
cannot observe, and which are, indeed, so stupendous in 
their sweep and meaning that common observation might 
be inclined to deny their possibility. Yet, by degrees, we 
grow familiar with these bewildering thoughts when they 
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concern the world we live in, and calmly picture it to our- 
selves hanging in marvellous poise and sweeping through 
the abyss of space, held in the grasp of its central sun; and, 
by degrees also, it may come to pass that the facts of the 
life we live shall lead us on, by gradual inferences, to a 
kindred interpretation; and we may find our thought, our 
conduct, and our affections, no less than the earth they 
inhabit, held within a stupendous system, moving with 
myriads of other such existences under a common law and 
warmed and lighted by a central Love. 

To pass from the view which the theological method takes 
of religion to this complete reversal of it is no unimportant 
step. It is a revolution of ideas which can only be com- 
pared to that which took place when men gave up thinking 
of their world as the centre round which the universe 
revolved, and began to regard it as one of a myriad of 
worlds revolving under a larger law round a larger centre. 
The first view may be fairly called Ptolemaic theology, and 
the second Copernican theology. The same temporary 
distress of mind accompanies the change of view which 
astronomical progress occasioned. The same vague dread 
is awakened that mankind is somehow belittled by being 
taken from the centre of things and set to fulfil one out of 
a myriad of purposes for which the universe exists, and 
the same impatience is stirred at finding that we do not 
know all about the method of the universe. Yet in the 
revolution of theology, as in that of astronomy, the antici- 
pated evil is soon forgotten. Human thought quickly 
adapts itself to the new aspect of the universe it studies, 
and human aspiration finds itself encouraged rather than hin- 
dered by the deepening mystery that besets it. The world 
and the human soul are seen to be just what they were 
before such changes in the theory of them took place, with 
the same duties, hopes, and ideals, the same persuasiveness 
to earnest study, and the same dignity and worth of their 
own. What we have reached is simply a more trustworthy 
point of view. We have set our feet on firm ground; and, 
though every advance in knowledge is, at the same time, an 

6 
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advance into environing mystery, yet each step that can be 
taken at all is one which we may with confidence regard as 
scientific, verified, and sure.* 


From the starting point which we have thus indicated, 
the method and divisions of the study of the psychology of 
religion become at once clear. A fact of human life is ex- 
hibited in two distinct ways, in the history of the race and 
in the experience of the individual. To study the religious 
sentiment as it appears in history is to take the first step in 
the modern and extremely significant science of Compara- 
tive Theology; to study the same fact as it appears in our 
own consciousness is to frame, as far as we can, a philoso- 
phy, or, more accurately, a psychology, of religion. The 
study of history and the study of philosophy are, in such a 
matter, mutual correctives. A true analysis of human nat- 
ure, as it appears in any individual, must find its accurate 





* The literature of these two methods of approach may be easily classified. 

On the one hand is the whole series of earlier American “‘ Systematic Theologies.’’ 
(Dwight’s Sermons. Sermon I. The Existence of God. Il. The Unity of God. III.- 
XI. The Attributes of God. Pond’s Christian Theology. Lecture I. Existence of 
God. Bibl. Sacra, October, 1879, pp. 709, ff. “Systematic Theology is the science of 
the Divine Revelation.”’ §18, The Being of God.) So, also, very noticeably, in the 
last representative work of the Reactionary-Conservative School in Germany, Hand- 
buch der Theol. Wissenschaften, 1882, ed. Zéckler. ‘Theology rests on a theocentric 
basis, while the position of philosophy is not theocentric, but anthropocentric. The 
attitude of the philosopher toward the deepest questions is of one who stands at 
their gate, while the theologian presses straightway into the Holy of Holies.” (I. 
16, 17.) Nothing which I have said presents the contrast between the reverent 
approach of psychology and the abrupt confidence of theology so strongly as this 
naive confession. This Handbuch consistently omits all mention of the entire mass 
of theological literature, which has of late enriched the department of “Religions- 
philosophie.” 

On the other hand, we may safely classify together the whole range of students 
who feel the strength of modern methods: first, the entire series of the great philoso- 
phers of Germany from the time of Kant; second, the theologians of Germany, who 
maintain the succession from Schleiermacher and Hegel, and proceed from philosoph- 
ical rather than exegetical postulates; and, lastly, the rapidly increasing body of stu- 
dents in England and this country, who have turned to these sources of instruction. 

Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, Part L., p. 75: “‘ We require as the founda- 
tion for the building of Christian Dogmatics an express examination, both as to its 
nature and character, of religion.” = 

E. Zeller, Die Aufgabe der Phil., etc., 2,9: “Constructive Theology can satisfy 
its problem only when it is based on the universal history and philosophy of Relig- 
ion.” See Holzmann, “ Die Theol. Forschung der Gegenwart,” Jahrbuch fiir Prot. 
Theol., 1., 8. 

L. Noiré, Intr. to M. Miiller’s Kant: “‘ The essence of the ancient philosophy was 
cosmology; that of the medizval, theology; and that of the modern, psychology.” 
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reflection in the history of mankind; and a comprehensive 
view of history is, on the other hand, impossible to a mind 
untrained in the methods of philosophy. The dictum of 
Kant, with which we began, makes the relation none too 
close: ** Observation without ideas is blind; ideas without 
observation are empty.” Philosophy not verified by history 
is but fanciful theorizing: history not guided by philosophy 
is, as Schleiermacher remarked, not history, but statistics. 
A complete treatment of our subject, therefore, would appear 
to be reached, when the interrogation of our own conscious- 
ness received a reply which the evidence of the history of 
religion, in the fulness of its meaning, appeared to verify, 
But, here, two further facts must be noticed. On the one 
hand, this absolute fulness of historical verification is, for 
the present, not possible. The history of religion, in this 
comprehensive sense, is a new study. ‘The science of com- 
parative theology is as yet in the making, and its present 
material is at once too abundant and too difficult of access 
for any single student to master. It will be for the future 
to verify by degrees whatever philosophical conception of 
religion is delivered to it; and, in the face of the amazing 
growth of this new comparative science, the steps of philos- 
ophy must for the present be only tentative and experimen- 
tal. All that we can now propose to ourselves is to obtain 
from the testimony of experience a formula for the religious 
life which the witness of history, briefly and imperfectly 
interpreted, seems to illustrate and strengthen. The final 
philosophy of religion must wait for a larger historical 
knowledge to be its perfect test. Yet, on the other hand, 
this historical verification, which in its larger form must be 
in some degree postponed, is already in a different form 
awaiting our use. For the psychology of religion itself 
has a history. No philosopher of the first rank, as we .have 
already seen, has been able to neglect in his researches so 
conspicuous and influential a function of human life as this 
tendency in mankind to live religiously. Each such master 
has been inevitably led to analyze and interpret the phe- 
nomena of faith and worship; and the successive interpre- 
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tations which these great minds have given to these phe- 
nomena provide in themselves a second historical corrective 
for our own inquiry. Knowledge of these earlier systems 
should not only check undue confidence in any one of their 
conflicting views, but should point out, through their agree- 
ments and contradictions, the way which our own thoughts 
may profitably take. To appreciate and justify the thought 
of opposing masters, to find the point toward which their 
various lines of thought at last converge,— this is the prob- 
lem of the history of the philosophy of religion; and it is 
the essential preliminary of any philosophy of religion which 
we ourselves may make. We shall be very unlikely to make 
any advance beyond results already obtained, unless those 
results are made our stepping stones; and we shall be very 
unlikely to reach any enduring result, unless our view com- 
prehends and justifies the whole range of views which the 
history of the same study exhibits, and finds in the apparent 
conflicts of that history the grounds of a reasonable peace.* 

Thus, the method of inquiry into the nature of the relig- 
ious life takes its natural form. We have, first, to review 
the history of the philosophy of religion in its conspicuous 
representatives, and to notice the problem toward which 
this history seems to lead. We have, next, to turn from 
history to psychology, and to question our own conscious- 
ness concerning the nature of its own experience. If his- 
tory and philosophy, thus interrogated, combine in any 
single definition, we have, next, to verify this definition, as 
far as we may, by the larger evidence of the history of 
religion itself in its organized and comprehensive forms. If, 


*Compare the prophetic passage in the remarkable book of J. J. Tayler, A 
Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, 1876, p. 321 :— 

“The reciprocal influence of religion and philosophy has been alluded to; but 
their relation to each other is indistinctly apprehended....For this end, a more 
exact psychology of religion is required. We ought also to possess a good natural 
history of religion. Both processes—a careful analysis of the mental elements in- 
volved in the various states of religious feeling and conviction, with an elimination 
of the fortuitous adjuncts of philosophical opinion ; and, secondly, a comprehensive 
review of the historical development of the religious principle, with a comparison 
of its various outward manifestations in the rites and dogmas of nations most widely 
separated in character and institutions — are indispensable to give us a clear insight 
into the working of the interior sense which connects us with the invisible and the 
infinite, and to place in the fullest light the worth and beauty of Christianity.” 
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finally, this added historical verification in its turn confirms 
our result, we have, lastly, to consider the inferences which 
the fact we have described compels, the laws which it illus- 
trates, and the relations with other kindred facts of human 
life which it holds. 

F. G. PEABopy. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH.* 
PART I. 


An Augustan age of literature involves a subsequent 
Augustan age of biographies, table talk, and correspond- 
ence,— reading suggestive and stimulating to the young, 
while it is full of inspiration and consolation to those of 
waning activity. Some of us can remember, as we look at 
the shabby little volumes in faded brown cambric, with 
plain gold letters on the back, how a flood of power seemed 
years ago to come to us in the varied memorials of Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Lamb, Hazlitt, Hallam and 
De Quincey, Elizabeth Browning and Margaret Fuller. 
Then, clustering about our own centennial year, a little 
later or a little earlier, came the delightful records of lives, 
like those of the Baron and Baroness Bunsen, the Hare 
family, Caroline and William Herschel, Dorothy Words- 
worth, Mary Somerville, Charles Sumner, George Ticknor, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, Eliza Fletcher, Harriet 
Martineau, Fanny Kemble, and Anna Jameson. These 
lives locked into those which had been illustrious in our 
youthful eyes. The individuals visited the same houses, 
recorded the last scenes in lives which had first become 
familiar‘some thirty years before, and the letters addressed 
to them showed new sides to characters with which we 
were already familiar. In the three volumes which we have 
now before us, we find the Appendix to the whole story. 
The Life of Maria Edgeworth should have been ours at 
least thirty years ago. Many of her contemporaries had 


*A Study of Maria Edgeworth. By Grace A. Oliver. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 
1882. 
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passed away before she drew her last breath in the seclusion 
of Edgeworthstown. It is evident that Mrs. Oliver owes 
her material chiefly to the Memoir of Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, published in the early summer of 1820, by his 
daughter, and to the collection of Miss Edgeworth’s letters, 
printed but not published soon after her death by her fam- 
ily. We are so grateful for the work she has done, that we 
shall not be critical of her method. 

It is pleasant to have the memorials of Maria Edgeworth 
and Lydia Maria Child lying on our table together; for, 
strange as it may seem to those who have been accustomed 
to regard the former as a mere writer of novels, and the 
latter as an abolitionist and a fanatic, these two were chiefly 
educational factors in the life of their generation. Their 
lives overlapped for nearly half a century, during the latter 
part of which Mrs. Child was the ideal instructor of Ameri- 
can children, as a little while before Miss Edgeworth had 
been the teacher of those in her own country. 

Into the life of Miss Edgeworth, it is necessary to inter- 
polate a somewhat minute account of the life of her father. 
He was so very young when he ran away with Anna Maria 
Elers that he and his older children seem to have matured 
together; and, much as she depended upon his sympathy 
and judgment, there never was a time when Maria felt her 
father to be much older than herself. This marriage was 
contracted in 1763 (not, as p. 26 informs us, in 1703). The 
early life of Edgeworth had been one of extraordinary reck- 
lessness and selfishness. Arrogant, prim, and selfish he 
continued to be as long as he lived, and in English society 
he was for the most part cordially detested, and only en- 
dured for his daughter’s sake. There always clung to him 
a painful story of a mock marriage contracted in what 
might be called his childhood, and this story was malig- 
nantly revived after his death by the London Quarterly. 
That it was somewhat more serious than Maria’s friends 
would confess we are compelled to imagine, since his father 
thought it worth while to enter a suit to annul it. From 
the time that his daughter first began to talk to him to his 
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death in his seventy-third year, when she was nearly fifty, 
he exercised over herself and her work an influence which 
was the despair of her readers and her critics, and which 
proved a sharp irritant to all those who were brought into 
personal intercourse with either. It is idle to refer this 
to his daughter's filial infatuation. Such a state of things 
cannot exist without adequate cause. Miss Mitford was also 
a victim to filial infatuation. To both Dr. Mitford and Mr. 
Edgeworth, doubtless, a great deal was forgiven, chiefly 
on account of a certain light-hearted gayety, which made 
their homes delightful. These men loved the women of 
their families, gave them their own place, and never made 
themselves personally obnoxious in their homes. Women 
work willingly for such men. In one important particular, 
Mr. Edgeworth differed from Dr. Mitford. He was essen- 
tially truthful and just. These qualities, as well as his 
keen perceptions and literary skill, his daughter inherited 
from him; and, to them, she united the ardent and romantic 
temperament of her unhappy mother. 

But, apart from the honor paid to this strange man by the 
women of his family, he made a firm place for himself in 
the hearts of many distinguished people,— people who sym- 
pathized in the two leading traits of his character, which 
were the love of knowledge and social simplicity. It was 
such traits that won for him as a boy the warm regard of 
Mrs. Dewes and Mrs. Delany, which made him the life-long 
friend of the eccentric author of Sandford and Merton, and 
the cherished guest of men like Erasmus Darwin and the 
Wedgewoods. These were persons who valued him for his 
own sake, before his daughter had become famous. Ata 
time when few Englishmen sought to educate themselves 
by travel, Mr. Edgeworth fully appreciated its advantages. 
He was liberal; for he was as, much interested in 1770 in 
diverting the course of the Rhone as he would have been, 
had that river been the Thames. But the characteristics 
which endeared him to his family, above all, were his high 
estimate of the worth of women, united to a most unusual 
willingness to instruct them as carefully as if they had been 
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men, and a marked common sense in all religious matters. 
Whenever the educational works brought before the public 
by himself and his daughter became the subject of criticism, 
it was common to reproach them with being “ Unitarian,” 
a term of obloquy much more bitter than that of “infidel” 
has since become. Nor was there, when Maria first began 
to distinguish herself, another man in the United Kingdom 
who would have been content to see his own fame eclipsed 
by a woman’s, however near in blood, unless, indeed, that 
man were Dr. Aikin. Happy the children who came for- 
ward when there was no more seductive reading for the 
nursery than Parent’s Assistant, Evenings at Home, and the 
brief classics written at Ongar! 

In his inscription written on his daughter’s desk, Mr. 
Edgeworth wrote that in her works “she had never at- 
tacked the character of any human being, or interfered with 
the opinions of any sect or party, religious or political”; 
and this he assumes to have been done to please himself. 
This trait, which her efforts struggled to meet, indicates one 
great source of his personal power. 

He was a wilful man, or he would not have carried 
through his marriage with Elizabeth Sneyd. He had an 
overweening love of power, or his first thought about Mme. 
de Genlis would not have been that she was susceptible to 
his influence. He must have had wonderful insight, or, in 
giving to Lovell and Maria three successive step-mothers, he 
would not have lighted on three women whom they could 
cordially love. 

When we remember how many years the family spent in 
travel, how much serious literary work was done in the 
library at Edgeworthstown, how devoted Mr. Edgeworth 
was to the practical education of the seventeen children 
who gzew up out of the twenty-two who were born to him, 
it is hard to understand where he found time to invent 
steeple clocks and spires, bridges and mill wheels, systems 
of telegraphy and agriculture! Yet, besides these, Pictet 
tells us in 1802 how the same skill contrived to make the 
household comfortable by turning the doors into screens, 
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and winding up the clocks by the movement of their hinges, 
as well as by easing the drawers of bureaus and sashes of 
windows. These things indicate an industrious life; and 
industry is a sure title to respect, even when its results 
seem inadequate to its expenditure. But Mr. Ticknor, 
when he comes some years later, is afraid to shut his door, 
lest he shall never be able to open it: so the “ mechanical 
trifling” in which he asserts that Mr. Edgeworth passed 
too much time appears to have had its disadvantages. 
Walter Scott, in criticising the work on education, finds the 
same fault. He perceives the want of mental perspective 
in the Edgeworth system, and complains, in writing to Jo- 
anna Baillie, that neither a good mechanic nor a good 
scholar can be made in such a way. The Edgeworth 
method was, however, much more to the purpose in the 
seclusion of Edgeworthstown than it would have been in 
Edinburgh or London. When Maria writes that “one bal- 
loon is going up and another on the stocks, that ink and 
soap are being made from Nicholson’s chemistry, and a cake 
of roses just squeezed in a vise by the rules of Madame de 
Lagaraye,” she only gives a glimpse of a mode of life much 
more common at all times than Sir Walter seems to have 
guessed. 

Long before the advent of illustrated monthlies, and 
when nothing but imported “ macaroni” had ever been seen 
in this country, the writer recalls an instance in her own 
family. The late learned Chief Justice of New Hampshire 
—simply to gratify his own curiosity, and guided only by 
some paragraphs in the Penny Magazine —made his own 
machines, and turned out some coils of paste, which he need 
not have been ashamed to offer to the sultan himself. This, 
and many similar experiments, never tended to make him 
a “mechanic among gentlemen,” nor did it dull the fine 
edge of a rare scholarship. 

Something may be said on the other side for all students. 
Prof. Woodward’s pupils in the school for Manual Labor, 
connected with Washington University, give two hours 
daily to the use of tools, without losing anything in other 

7 
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departments of education. In fact, the boys work harder 
at their books that they may get to their “play,” as they 
consider their work with tools; and boys, so taught, are 
useful and contented in their homes. They have always 
‘something to do.” 

But the undeniable merits of Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
do not reconcile us to the moment when he contradicts Mrs. 
Siddons three times in succession, until that lady rises to 
change her seat. Nor do they reconcile us to that other 
moment when, to gratify his own personal love of display, 
he cuts the beautiful curls from his daughter’s head to pro- 
tect her from vanity. No sharper sarcasm upon his own 
system ever found its way to the public. 

The active mischief recorded of Maria’s youth proves 
that she inherited her father’s alert muscular powers as 
well as his intellectual quickness. She was from the first 
distinguished for her vigorous thinking and brilliant wit. 
Mrs. Oliver seems to think it strange that she, who wrote 
so much, could find such pleasure in the writings of others. 
But it is precisely from such persons that we may expect 
vivid appreciation. "When Mrs, Fletcher met Maria Edge- 
worth, she complained of the want of taste and apparent 
insincerity with which Maria pressed personal compliments 
upon her; and when we find Miss Edgeworth writing to 
Macaulay about his history, to Mrs. Inchbald about the 
Simple Story, and to Lady Georgiana Fullerton of Ellen 
Middleton, in the same phrases of exaggerated pleasure, we 
are half-inclined to sympathize with Mrs. Fletcher. Has 
Miss Edgeworth no critical power? we ask. And, when 
she calls her own works “ cold,” we grow a little impatient, 
until we remember under what stern repression her powers 
developed, how her overflowing humor and warm imagina- 
tion were perpetually crushed. There is probably no greater 
proof of the strength, variety, nay, the immortality of her 
genius, than the simple fact that under such a system it 
“survived” to “tell” any “tale” at all. Not what she 
read, but what she felt and imagined while she read, gave 
her the pleasure she expressed. - And the same thing is true 
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of Macaulay. “Send me whatever you can find,” he wrote 
once, “anything, if it be but a story. A bad story is better 
than no story at all.”. But it would not have been so good, 
had the great historian been anything other than the prince 
of story-tellers. 

Does any one imagine that Patronage reads in the least 
like the Story of the Freeman Family, as it fell from Mr. 
Edgeworth’s lips ? 

In 1841, the Rev. Mr. Dall visited Edgeworthstown. Miss . 
Edgeworth was in London, and they did not meet. He saw, 
if we remember rightly, some other members of her family, 
and visited the schools of one sort and another, then open 
in the town. Two years later, when, as a clergyman, he had 
charge of the ministry at large in Baltimore, he wrote to 
Miss Edgeworth of his schools, which were then, as they are 
now, a matter of intense interest to him. Miss Edgeworth 
replied ; and, as the letter has an important bearing on the 
existence of “Infant Schools,” an institution which has led 
not only to the Créche, but to many other excellent things, 
we give it at length: — 


EDGEWORTHSTOWN, April, 1843. 
To the Rev. C. H. A. Dall, Baltimore, Md. : 

I am glad that Mrs. Plunkett has been so good as to carry to you, sir, 
my thanks, and to assure you that I had already written them myself, 
but that, for want of knowing your address, they never reached. 

Your account of your schools gave me great satisfaction, not only from 
the actual and positive good done to the children, but from the benevo- 
lent enthusiasm with which you persevere in your vocation. 

It is most happy for society as well as for the individuals immediately 
concerned, whenever this rare contentment, this rejoicing in the state to 
which it has pleased God to call them, appears. Seldom indeed do we 
find this in a schoolmaster, who usually bemoans himself as the most 
hard worked and ill remunerated of all mortals of any profession. 

One exception besides yourself I remember to have seen many years 
ago, introduced to me by the celebrated Mr. Brougham, at the time when 
he first established an Infant School in “the Borough,” as it is called in 
London. That schoolmaster, a man of perfect simplicity of character 
and mildest temper and most patient benevolence, seemed to me to have 
been really Heaven-directed for the purpose. 

I believe that the first idea of these infant schools was given in print, 
in a little story of mine called “Madame de Fleury,” in Fashionable 
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‘ales. And this I mention to you, not from mere vanity, but to tell you 
that the fiction was founded on truth. 

When I was in Paris in 1803, I saw a school for young children,— in 
fact, an infant school which had been established by a French lady, the 
Countess de Pastoret, who is still living. 

It took its rise exactly from the circumstance told in the commence- 
ment of the story,—of her finding two children shut up while their 
mother was out, and one of them with its arm broken. The description of 
Sceur Frangaise, the nun, I drew from the life,— from the nun who took 
care of these young things under Madame de Pastoret’s superintendence. 
Sceur Francaise was another of those happy, well-placed persons, exactly 
fit for their work in the world; happy in doing good perseveringly to her 
fellow-creatures. 

If you had visited Edgeworthstown some years ago, we could have 
shown you one school worth your seeing, then flourishing under the 
benevolent superintendence of my brother, Mr. Lovell Edgeworth, a 
school at which boys of different ranks, boarders at £40 per annum, and 
day scholars at a penny a week, learned together in school hours, and 
separated afterward to their different homes or to their school apart- 
ments. Both Catholics and Protestants were educated at this school, 
and no disputes occurred; each being attended on different days for 
religious instruction by the respective minister or priest, Catholic or 
Protestant, and the books being kept separately. This succeeded under 
these happy circumstances and under careful superintendence. But, 
under any less auspicious circumstances, it would not be prudent in 
these times in Ireland to repeat the experiment, as the national schools 
seem to indicate. They profess to educate Catholics and Protestants 
together, but in few instances, so far as I have heard, succeed in practice. 

The Protestants give them up to the Catholics, and then complain 
that they are devoted to Catholic education,— at least, so I am informed, 
but I do not affirra this from actual knowledge. 

Wishing, sir, that you and those joined with you in your endeavor 
to improve education in your country may be always aided by public 
opinion, never counteracted by party spirit, political or religious, and 
repeating my thanks to you for your gratifying assurance that my writ- 
ings have aided your purpose, and are liked by your young people, 

I am yours sincerely, Maria EpGewortu. 


This letter, written in a strong, running hand with- 
out faltering, was penned in Miss Edgeworth’s seventy- 
seventh year. Shé does not seem to have understood that 
her correspondent was a clergyman, nor to have taken in 
the scope of his schools. At that time, they contained 
pupils of all ages, from tiny girls taken from parents whose 
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industries their helplessness hindered to men of thirty-five 
who had been the inmates of the penitentiary. A year or 
two later, it fell to the lot of the present writer to read 
aloud to some convict classes the admirable stories of 
Parent's Assistant. It was never necessary to impose any 
more severe punishment on the pupils of these winter even- 
ing classes than to send them home before the reading began. 

The key to much in Miss Edgeworth’s life is to be found 
in her rejection of the Chevalier Edelcranz, a Swedish gen- 
tleman, who sought her hand in Paris, when she was 
already thirty-six years old. ‘Prudence and right reason,” 
her father thought, were on the side of this rejection; but 
for her individually it was a niistake. A woman does not 
love lightly when she loves at thirty-six. Some criticisms 
of Lady Morgan bring the two authors into comparison at 
this period of Maria’s life. Paris has always had a welcome 
for gifted visitors from the Green Isle, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause so many Irishmen have gone into the French service, 
and partly because of the warm sympathies of the Catholic 
communion. It is interesting to see into what different 
social circles the two women penetrated, and this difference 
is easily explained by their personal characteristics. Lady 
Morgan had an imagination easily kindled. She was fond 
of the society of great men, and talked of politics and 
affairs. Miss Edgeworth was chiefly interested in education, 
and fond of studying the individual characteristics of those 
she met. 

Mrs. Oliver seems to think Lady Morgan guilty of ingrat- 
itude and presumption, that she allowed it to be said of her 
that “she created the Irish novel.” We assume this to 
be true. The Absentee, the finest thing Miss Edgeworth 
ever did, is a superb portrait of a state of things only too 
familiar to her daily observation. Macaulay once wrote 
that the scene in The Absentee, in which Lord Colambre 
discovers himself to his agent and the tenants, “is the best 
thing of the sort since the opening of the twenty-second 
book of the Odyssey. It is safe to say that this book, like 
Mrs. Burney’s Evelina, will be read so long as the English 
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language lasts; but it is a book written by one who was, in 
descent, education, and taste, an Englishwoman, one who 
was by residence and affection alone an Irishwoman. 
When you turn to The Wild Irish Girl of Lady Morgan, 
what a change! The national heart throbs through every 
syllable; yet Mr. Edgeworth, the stiff critic of his daughter, 
praises the author for “sound and judicious observations,” 
and then goes on to tell her that, thinking some passages 
sounded better when Maria read them aloud than when he 
had read them to himself, he looked over her shoulder and 
discovered that she had omitted the superfluous epithets. 
Could anything more distinctly emphasize the difference 
between the two women? Miss Edgeworth could not even 
read what Miss Owenson wrote, without toning it down. 
It would be very difficult for any modern author to under- 
stand the tide of enthusiasm which lifted the public heart 
in London, as well as Dublin, when The Wild Irish Girl 
appeared. Lady Morgan was a far more independent per- 
son than Miss Edgeworth. No father’s hand could ever have 
restrained her imagination; and the warmth with which she 
thought and spoke, in unselfish devotion to her country, 
gave her a strong hold on popular feeling. 

It is singular that on this French journey, at the age of 
thirty-six, Miss Edgeworth seems to accept without ques- 
tion the current judgments upon the people she met. This 
was especially the case with “ De Genlis.” The scandals 
recorded of her and the Duke of Orleans seem to have had 
their foundation in party malice, and to be no more worthy 
of credence than the vile charges against Hortense Beau- 
harnais. The modern biographer who repeats either does 
well to repeat under protest. 

The work on Practical Education, published in 1798 by 
the two Edgeworths, bore a certain relation to the beautiful 
tales which Maria had gathered together in 1796, under 
the title of Parent's Assistant ; and it was this work which 
gave her her place in foreign society. The reviews of both 
showed great jealousy of this “woman’s work,”—a new 
kind of work to the reviewer, although Mrs. Somerville, 
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Miss Aikin, Jane Taylor, Ann Gilbert, Mrs. Inchbald, and 
Joanna Baillie had already stirred public attention. The 
authors. were again charged with being “ Unitarians,” and 
sometimes were attacked as “freethinkers.” During her 
whole life, Miss Edgeworth did no greater service to lit- 
erature or humanity than in the publication of those tales 
of her youth, written for children, which have already 
furnished delight to four succeeding generations, which 
have gone through innumerable editions, and have been 
translated into, or imitated in, all the languages of Europe. 

But thie does not indicate one-half the service done, as 
any one can ascertain who will look for the traces of juve- 
nile literature before the publication of Sandford and Mer- 
ton or Early Lessons. 

It seems to us that of all Miss Edgeworth’s friends 
Walter Scott understood her best. Large-hearted and large- 
thoughted, at once generous and simple, and full of love 
for children, he was able to meet her on her own ground. 
He had begun his life as a novelist, by the admission of 
his indebtedness to her; and no shadow seems ever to have 
fallen between them. Mrs. Somerville admired her “ liveli- 
ness and originality,” and wore her turban as Maria sug- 
gested. Mrs. Farrar detected Miss Edgeworth’s “dark 
frisette,” but Walter Scott loved her with his whole heart. 
It is pleasant in all these memoirs to find the letters of 
well-known Americans scattered along the pages. Bayard 
Taylor’s letters to Miss Mitford reveal traits that it is 
delightful to recognize. N. P. Willis appears at his best. 
Sometimes, our countrymen mortify us a little; but, wher- 
ever we meet the letters of George Ticknor, our pride and 
pleasure go hand in hand. Miss Edgeworth did not hesitate 
to say that she had known those persons most distinguished 
in Europe for their conversational power, but felt Mr. Tick- 
nor’s ability, tact, and cultivation to equal that of any. 

Since the publication of Mr. 'Ticknor’s Life and Letters, 
it is probable that most thinking persons in America have 
come to the same conclusion. In the stormy days that pre- 
ceded the civil war, Mr. Ticknor’s apparent indifference to 
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public affairs, and his personal attachment to Webster, had 
prevented his countrymen from giving him his proper place; 
but the publication of the letters written to his foreign 
friends, especially to Prince John of Saxony, show us how 
deeply and sincerely he felt in regard to all matters of pub- 
lic interest. It is easy to understand and forgive those who 
think differently from ourselves, but we cannot forgive 
those who do not think at all. 

Maria Edgeworth was too old at the time of her father's 
death fully to emancipate herself from his restrictions, but 
how little she owed to him the wonderful story of Helen 
showed. Very few persons seem to be aware how many 
terse and epigrammatic sayings have passed into common use 
from its well-known pages, as they did at an earlier period 
from the pages of Shakspere. Mrs. Oliver quotes a note to 
Maria’s manuscript of Helen, in which she says, “Some 
standing upon the mines cry, ‘No mines here,’ and depre- 
ciate that they may appropriate. End with examining 
whether time does or does not do justice at last,’—a para- 
graph which leads us to think that, if Miss Edgeworth had 
lived in later times, she might have written more than one 
novel on the theme suggested. It was sometimes thought 
that Miss Edgeworth wasted her energies in practical 
affairs. It was rather her knowledge of such affairs that 
gave her her especial literary power. We cannot help 
wishing, as we lay the volume down, that it gave us a more 
vivid idea of her practical occupations, of those especially 
which took her outside her family and into contact with the 
Trish people. 

A woman’s heart cannot fail to throb hurriedly when, 
after having read Mrs. Edgeworth’s admission that Maria 
wrote Leonora in the hope of pleasing Count Edelcranz, and 
in a “ manner that he liked,” we find her submitting the man- 
useript to her father with her usual docility. And with what 
result? ‘You will be surprised to hear,” he writes, “that 
I have corrected more faults of style in this than in any- 
thing I have ever corrected for you”; and he ends by recom. 
mending her, after correcting it again, to send it to her Uncle 
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Ruxton. One cannot help wondering whether any accumu- 
lation of fame would ever compensate a woman for the 
domination of such a “critic, partner, father, and friend” ? 
Was it not enough that she had surrendered her happiness? 
Must she surrender her imagination also? 

CAROLINE H. DALI, 


CONVENTIONAL LYING. 


I suppose the statement that conventional and absolute 
morality may be widely variant can hardly fail of universal 
acceptance as axiomatic. Even the admission of the idea 
of absolute morality implies superiority over conventional 
ethics: otherwise, its existence even would be impossible. 
Absolute right, being superior to conventionalism, must be 
the measure of it; and the latter can in no wise modify the 
former, else it would not be absolute, but only relative. 
Hence, the slightest compromise with absolute right vio- 
lates it. 

Conventional usage being powerless to make or unmake 
right is impotent to palliate wrong. I do not know 
that an individual sin is any less a sin, though shared by 
twenty or a community or a State. We are nowhere 
taught that God holds us to a fractional responsibility. Is 
the leper the less leprous by the fact that his malady has 
become epidemic? By what law of ethics, therefore, shall 
I plead custom the excuse for my immorality ? 

The truth was spoken long ago, “Though the wicked 
join hand in hand, they shall not go unpunished.” 

To it, we respond, “Lord, I believe.” Practically, we 
have utmost need to exclaim, “ Help thou mine unbelief.” 

The facility with which popular custom is accepted as 
the excuse for sin is more sad than surprising. 

The title of this article doubtless expresses one of the 
sins that most frequently beset the effort toward a religious 
life, which possibly more frequently than any other defiles 
a profession that should be spotless. David said in his 
haste, “ All men are liars.” I do not know that mature 
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reflection would have very greatly modified a hasty conclu- 
sion. I believe —I speak but the strictest truth in this — 
that lying, either of the grosser or more venial type, is 
almost as much a conventionalism as the forms of salu- 
tation. 

We commence in the family and at the cradle. Before 
the child’s faculties have developed to that extent that its 
desires in their denial can be met with reason, its impor- 
tunities are responded to with deceit and untrath. A lie 
is the temporary expedient to silence clamor. Even then, 
the child with unconscious logic attains the conclusion 
that, if a lie be not wrong in the parent’s mouth, it can 
be no sin in the child’s. Can any parent point out the 
fallacy of the child’s logic? If the child’s first moral diet 
be falsehood, why should we affect surprise, if he grow 
up a moral dyspeptic? When my child’s character shall 
blacken with the crime of falsehood, let me look with 
trembling therein for the logic of my untruth to him. I 
should not look to gather grapes of thistles. I have in 
mind in this connection an occurrence of some years since 
in my family. My child, when a little more than two years 
old, was sitting for a picture. His attention was held for 
the few necessary seconds through the falsehood that a bird 
was concealed in the camera. The artist attained his object. 
I was not present at the moment, but, on learning of the 
falsehood, hastened to disavow it to my child. He was by 
no means too young to comprehend me. Possibly he may 
not have been too young to have received the harmful 
consequences of the lie. 

Doubtless, in the great majority of instances, the deceit 
practised toward confiding childhood is the result, in great 
degree, of thoughtlessness; but the very thoughtlessness 
is the betrayal of moral insensibility, fraught with evil 
consequences. 

Moreover, the influence, besides being bad upon the child, 
is retroactive. Deceit is the prolific parent of deceit. The 
thoughtlessness which dictates a lie in the nursery will 
naturally be not less suggestive in the drawing-room and 
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outside the family. Thus, falsehood comes to be almost an 
accepted part of etiquette; and lying as a fine art is no 
travesty, but a most deplorable fact of societary custom. 

For instance, I meet an acquaintance whom I regard with 
aversion, from the infliction of whose presence I shrink 
with repugnance. Whether I ought to love him, and 
whether my dislike is evidence of an unchristian spirit, is 
not pertinent. I carry to him a lie in my right hand in the 
very act of greeting,—“I am glad to see you.” In my 
inmost heart, I know that, so far from being glad to see him, 
I should be only too happy in avoidance of the meeting. 
Unchristian? Possibly! But wherefore shall I augment 
that sin with the crime of falsehood? Conventional ethics 
condemns not, but approves. My language only fulfils the 
sanctions of courtesy. 

Much of the flattery often supposed necessarily to enter 
into the amenities of social life, besides being directly 
harmful, is simply, purely falsehood, deliberately uttered 
as such, placidly accepted as such. Few will have difficulty 
in instancing numberless cases sufficiently illustrative. 

The lie that is interwoven in social life characterizes, save 
in exceptional instances, the more weighty concerns of busi- 
ness. In the magnitude of the interests involved is the 
temptation to dereliction from truth strengthened; and they 
are few indeed who, in the teeth of seemingly conflicting 
interests, remain steadfastly and always absolutely truthful 
from motives of policy. Let who doubts it read the adver- 
tisements of a single newspaper. Indeed, in certain legiti- 
mate branches of business so commonly has falsehood ob- 
tained that it has become an almost universally recognized 
element thereof, so that wares of a certain grade are com- 
monly quoted, bought, and sold by the custom of the trade 
as of a slightly superior quality. I have in mind, at this 
moment, a legitimate and very extensive branch of trade, in 
which large numbers of the most highly respected men in 
the community are engaged, that establishes, stamps, and 
maintains its scale of values under the law of falsehood. 

Were the falsehood of the trade only individual and ex- 
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ceptional, it would receive emphatic condemnation. Its con- 
ventional character cloaks it from rebuke. 

In very close following indeed upon this form of lying is 
the black blossom to which falsehood is the bud,— perjury. 
I half hesitate in applying to it the term conventional. 
Yet let who will examine, for instance, the sworn state- 
ments among the assessors’ rolls anywhere; and I am not 
sure that the result, both in point of numbers and in the 
social respectability attaching to so large a proportion of 
the names subscribed to returns which it would require the 
utmost stretch of that charity which believeth all things, 
and thinketh no evil, not to regard as most thoroughly false, 
would justify the appellation. The very excuses by which 
the less unscrupulous seek to justify themselves for making 
false sworn returns —that they are obliged in self-defence 
so to do; that, if they were to make correct returns, they 
would be subjected to more than their just burden of taxa- 
tion; that they intend to rate themselves relatively pretty 
much on the basis of the returns which their neighbors 
make ; and that this is all they are expected to do — itself 
goes far to show that the crime has received from custom a 
quasi-sanction. 

The more unscrupulous are perjurers deliberately from 
interest and choice. 

The more scrupulous deem themselves the victims of ne- 

cessity, and so justify themselves to themselves. 

' The guilt is doubtless very different in degree, but both 
are guilty of that which, before God and human law, is a 
crime. 

It is wholly unnecessary to follow into almost all the 
relations of life the falsehoods that have become almost 
systematized through custom, and receive sanction and 
encouragement from custom. The vice, if it were only 
exceptional and individual, would be far less appalling ; and 
the reprobation of society would tend to lessen it. Being 
general, society extends to it open or tacit encouragement, 
and the individual measures his guilt by a conventional 
standard of ethics, and not by the rule of absolute right; 
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and, as a result, conscience is debased. This is only natural, 
—natural with regard to the question of truth and false- 
hood,— natural with regard to whatever has the sanction of 
numbers and of custom. The result is baneful in the ex- 
treme, and, I fear, very far-reaching ; for who shall measure 
the evils arising from a very general debasement of individ- 
ual conscience? The license of conventional morality indi- 
cates surely the way to unconventional licentiousness. The 
direction is the same: the one lies only a little way beyond 
the other. He who learns to disregard the rule of absolute 
right, and gauges his conduct by the sanctions of custom, 
verges upon that boundary where not custom even shall 
restrain him, but only the considerations of expediency. 
The powerful temptation, then, too certainly presupposes the 
bad result. 

I have hardly attempted to do more than indicate the 
wrong, and the sophistry that lie at its root. I think not 
the belief, but the absolute realization of the fallacy of the 
logic that cloaks. individual iniquity with the sanctions of 
custom, will tend to the abatement of the sin, the realiza- 
tion of the fact that, if I lie, I cannot plead as my excuse 
the falsehood of others, that my sin is individual, my ac- 
countability is individual, and my repentance and reform 
must be individual. 

CHARLES T. JEROME. 
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HEROISM AND SACRIFICE. 


A SERMON. 


“And David longed, and said, Oh that one would give me drink of 
the water of the well of Bethlehem, that is at the gate! 

“ And the three brake through the host of. the Philistines, and drew 
water out of the well of Bethlehem that was by the gate, and took it, 
and brought it to David; but David would not drink of it, but poured 
it out to the Lord. 

“And said, My God forbid it me, that I should do this thing: shall I 
drink the blood of these men that have put their‘lives in jeopardy? for 
with the jeopardy of their lives they brought it.”— I. Coron. xi., 17-19. 


The work of the great masters of letters and art has 
mostly come to us unsigned, nor is there any need of signa- 
ture. 

“ What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.” 


The large design, the perfect rendering of the noble thought, 
finds its likeness in the heart; and we are satisfied when we 
see it. There is one legend of Jesus’ in the New Testa- 
ment, the genuineness of which it is impossible to verify ; 
and yet it is accepted without question, because it is so 
unmistakably the Master’s work and word. It supplies 
the requirements of the heart concerning him, and we no 
_ more think of attributing it to another than we do the 
Sistine Madonna to the unskilled hand of a tyro. 

So there is that about the words of my text which is sat- 
isfying to the imagination. There are two qualities about 
it that are very dear to the human heart, undaunted cour- 
age and lofty chivalry; and those are splendid qualities, 
the world over, in raan and maid: they cover a multitude 
of sins. And, though there were passages of qualified mag- 
nanimity in the king’s life, yet, when we read his action 
with the water from the well by the city’s gate, we cannot 
but admit that his was the kingly nature after all. That 
draught of water was too costly a thing to satisfy any 
mortal thirst. Invisibly to them, they brought back not 
water only, but fire and spirit. And none but a king in 
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nature, as well as name, who had also the poet’s eye and 
touch, would have seen that it was a mortal sin to give 
those precious drops in any way but as a sacrifice to the 
Lord of hosts. Heroism, devotion, constancy, are good 
things to consecrate to God; and it is well for the heart, 
be it king or common man, which rises to the perception 
and does it. 

The story is a simple one, told without any eye to effect. 
The day was hot, and the battle was strong. Hard pressed, 
the king and three of his captains hid themselves in a cave 
in the rocks. Between them and the city lay the Philistine 
camp. Weary and spent with fighting, they lay in their 
hiding-place. Parched with thirst, the leader’s mind turned 
longingly to the shady deeps of the well, where he had so 
often drunk from the sweet-flowing spring; and involun- 
tarily the words broke from him, “Oh that one would give 
me drink of the water of the well!” The record does not 
dwell upon the fierce struggle that followed, and therein is 
shown the consummate art of a master’s hand. It simply 
recites their success in accomplishing the king’s desire; but 
fancy can paint him, as he lay there in his niche in the 
rocks and watched that glorious three straight through the 
centre of the Philistine host, their path lighted by flickering 
spear-heads. Would they ever reach the well? They did 
at last; and, with two to guard the mouth,— for the well 
was a cavern at the bottom of which was the spring,— the 
third went down to draw. And, then, who can tell what 
emotions must have surged to and fro in the king’s heart, 
as he watched them winning by inches their perilous return ? 
It was a great thing to do, and every drop in that vessel’s 
hollow was worth a prince’s ransom. Much too sacred for 
mortal ‘lips were they; and so it is that we are well content 
with the king’s disposal. His words strike the key-note, 
and all that is brave and chivalrous within us rises up in 
recognition of the deed. 

The king and his captains went to their own places long 
ago; but that day’s work remains as an inspiration to brave 
endeavor and noble appreciation. Ido not think that 
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either quality has perished out of human hearts, yet it is 
not probable that we feel any special gratitude for that dis- 
play of the qualities that go to the making of illustrious 
manhood beyond a slight quickening of the pulses as we 
read the story. Yet it betrays the possibilities that lie con- 
cealed within the heart,—a kind of lightning’s flash into 
the hidden places of the strong qualities of the soul. 

The first lesson it has for us is that men may be equal to 
their fate. I think they usually are. My own experience 
is convincing me that heroism in our common life is not 
exceptional. I could tell you of case after case, beside 
which the conflict by Bethlehem’s well was child’s play. I 
have sat by the side of one who had for many a month 
fought every inch of ground with insidious disease, knowing, 
too, that he would be hopelessly beaten in the end. And yet 
he kept the steady front, though so weak that he staggered 
to his daily work. I never reverenced any human action 
more than the ideal courage with which he met his fate, 
and prolonged the struggle to the very last moment, for the 
sake of the wife and the little ones dependent upon him. 
It was a struggle with hopeless odds against him, without 
the king’s praise. And I have known of nothing more 
pathetic or braver than the perfect self-abnegation of his 
cheerful silence. 

I said to a woman: “What are you doing here on the 
earth, with that face and figure of yours? You ought to 
have been in heaven long ago.” “I shall be,” was the an- 
swer, “just as soon as I have finished what is given me to 
do.” And I hope the time will come soon; for I do not be- 
lieve that either of those three men of whom I have 
spoken would have borne the strain that she has. 

I have seen a woman with a smile on her lip send the son, 
whose strong arm she sorely needed, from her, with a moral 
certainty that in this life she would never look upon his 
face again. I can take you into house after house, dark- 
ened by hopeless infirmity, but lightened by the lamp of 
sacrifice. I have seen a young girl deliberately relinquish 
the fairest hopes that ever enter into a woman’s life, with 
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what silent tears and inward struggles none but He who 
seeth in secret ever knew, and bear her heavy burden stead- 
ily to the end without complaint. I have known a young 
man to abandon without a word the brilliant career that 
was opening before him, and sink into unrewarded obscu- 
rity at the call of duty,— he might have evaded, but would 
not,— but brought the costly sacrifice of his life, and laid it 
without a word at the feet of the King of kings. I hope 
the recital of these things does not weary you, because they 
are common. They are common,— thank God for it! I 
desire you to make note of them in your own experience ; 
and let it cure you of the distrust of human nature that 
settles like a mildew upon our middle age, unless we guard 
ourselves by acquaintance with heroic action and constancy 
to the highest ideals. 

We know something of what King David was. We may 
suppose that his captains were such as he. Probably, none 
of them were aware of the capacities that lay dormant 
within them until the occasion called them forth. And 
this is the way of human nature generally. It is better 
than it knows. It is capable of rising to the loftiest heights 
of sacrifice, unconscious in the mean time that it is doing 
any thing out of the common way. And there is no emer- 
gency of life that is able to break down the powerful allies 
we find at our back, when we come face to face with 
necessity. ; 

And the point I wish to make is this: that the gains we 
achieve through them in life are too precious to be conse- 
crated to anything but the very highest uses. Let me show 
you how this thought opens itself to me; let me take an 
illustration in which we all have a common interest. Life, 
we say, is a struggle; and we say truly. We look back 
from middle age at the hot contention of the years with 
wonderment sometimes,— when we think of the press of 
temptation, the open opposition of the passions, the subtle 
attack of the senses, the delusion of false ideals, the mirage 
of worldliness,—that we have got on as well as we have. 
We meant to do right, to keep faith with honor and 
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truth; and, on the whole, we have. There have been times 
when success was doubtful and the struggle was close and 
hard, when the enemies were many and the friends were 
few, and when safety seemed a long way off; but here we 
are at last. Let us give ourselves the praise of getting 
through the dangerous places with a fair degree of credit. 
We have brought out with us no sense of inward disgrace 
or deep unworthiness, and have a right to congratulate our- 
selves. It is no foolish conceit, but an honorable pride that 
we feel. 

Now, society is full of men and women who have reached 
those heights of safety where King David lay waiting for 
the return of his men. They have got the things that are 
best in life—hardihood, a firm temper of mind, tried 
powers of resistance, justifiable confidence in themselves, 
knowledge of life: they are the priceless drops that fill the 
cup of life. We can hardly overestimate their worth. 
Well, such men and women are likely to feel that to the 
victors belong the spoils. ‘Shall I not do what I will with 
mine own, got amid days of darkness, when the foes of my 
life were thick about me? Who shall say me nay in the 
disposal of my knowledge, wisdom, and experience?” 
Good, my friend. It is simply because your power and 
wisdom have cost so much of long-maintained endeavor, 
of persistent resistance of your besetting sins, of tried 
allegiance to an unwavering purpose, that you cannot afford 
to use them in any service less than that of the God of 
hosts. To give the rich experience of life to satisfy our 
love of ease, pleasure, our thirst for eminence, our personal 
power and mental force, is, as it would have been if the 
king, in dull blindness of the valor, romance, and poetry 
of that occasion, had sacrificed that cup, thick-set with 
jewels of victory, to the craving of his thirst. It is paying 
too dear for any earthly pleasure or ambition. Nothing is 
worth the high qualities of manhood and womanhood, 
developed by the struggle of life, but the fadeless ideals of 
the soul. It behooves us, as we are wise, to lay them as an 
offering before Him who alone hath power to fitly reward 
the endeavor of a life. 
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And let me say one word here concerning the danger of 
middle life. Said one: “I have had a wide experience of 
ingratitude and faithlessness. I have trusted many a time: 
I have many a time been deceived. How can I be other- 
wise than suspicious?” I can only say one word in answer. 
Even supposing this were the sole experience of life, leav- 
ing out of account the times when our trust has been met 
with gratitude and trustworthiness, this is not the way to 
look at life. The consciousness of inward rectitude; the 
resolute will that, though all the world be deceit and sham, 
yet shall my soul be a fixed star of truth,—this is to look 
as we should at life; and, against it, deceit and insincerity 
are thistle-downs. 

But this leads my thought another way. Can anything 
be a sharper struggle than that which wins material suc- 
cess? It blanches dark locks before their time, carves 
wrinkles in the brow, loosens the taught nerve, ages men 
while yet in their prime. I have heard it spoken of asa 
game of chance in which the few, who have fortune on their 
side, succeed. Now and then there may be such a case; 
but the judgment is superficial, and not founded upon facts. 
It is only another phase of the struggle of life, demanding 
courage, prudence, foresight. Add to these staying power; 
and the man who possesses them in the largest degree will 
win the highest prizes. And, in a greater or less degree, 
they are developed in all of us. Some get more, others not 
quite so much, the most of us something; but, be it much 
or little, we feel that it is ours, not only by right of posses- 
sion, but by hard earning. “You seem to be getting on,” 
was said to a successful man. “Perhaps so,” was the 
reply; “but, if I am, I owe it to no one but myself. I have 
had to fight for it.” Just so: you have. The pleasant, 
well-furnished house, the established business, and whatever 
else of properties you have, are the hard-won accumulation 
of years of unstinted toil. And, when you think of the 
anxiety and weariness of mind and body they have cost you, 
it is no wonder you value them, and resent any implication 
whatever that they are not wholly yours to do with as you 
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please. The protracted industry and unrelaxed vigilance 
are beyond all praise, extending as they do through the 
better part of a lifetime; and the world does well in its 
esteem of the qualities that go to the making of this suc- 
cess, and the winner does well to congratulate himself. 
But, again, just because it is so good and has cost so much, 
so heavy an outlay, such hard battling with competition, so 
many years of anxiety and disquietude, it is much too costly 
to lay at any shrine but that of the Lord of the whole 
earth. It is yours beyond a doubt, but you can afford to 
use it for nothing on earth but the very noblest and highest 
service. Lay it as an offering at the King’s feet, the kingly 
faculties of the soul, the divine ideals of the Christlike life ; 
and strong man as you are, with brain to conceive and will 
to execute and power to last when weaker men go down, 
complete yourself and crown your life by giving your very 
choicest treasures — yours by right of winning and posses- 
sion —to the high purposes of life. God forbid that you 
should do aught but this; for here is that for which your 
life has been in jeopardy. 

Again, is there anything the gaining of which involves 
more unremitting attention than scholarship, the well- 
trained, richly stored mind? The studious application of 
years leaves the young man yet in the rudiments; and man- 
hood comes to him ere yet his faculties have gained that 
strength of grasp and readiness of apprehension which is 
the scholar’s crown. When gained, it is indeed a reward, 
than which this world has nothing better to offer. It is the 
“open sesame” to every door and all societies. His pres- 
ence is waited for, and his word quoted; his opinion carries 
weight, because nature and life have no secrets from him. 
Within the compass of his brain, he bears the culture of all 
times and nations; and “upon his ideas society rests, not 
upon stone or iron or brick and mortar.” He has kept 
exhausting vigils by night, and wearying labors by day, and 
he knows the place where wisdom may be found. And, 
when he brings the beaten gold of his thought to the service 
of the truth, words cannot measure the benefit he confers. 
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He brings out of the strife of tongues and the tumult of 
contending sects and factions a gift that can neither be 
bought nor sold, too eminently precious to be laid at any 
other feet but those of the supreme ideals of life. No young 
man can afford to waste the strength and glory of his life in 
the consuming search for knowledge, except he means to 
lay it as an offering at the feet of the King. 

And so it is of any other grace or aptitude or excellence 
that comes as the reward of patient seeking, power of brain, 
or skill of hand, which is but the accumulated result of long 
years of watching, waiting, and working. They stand for 
so much; they are all we have to show for years that have 
vanished, never to return; they are the price of our life. 
“Where did you get your lightning quickness of hand and 
eye, that perfect mastery of nerve and muscle?” said one 
to the artist Turner, as he stood by watching him do the 
most incredible things with thoughtless facility. “That?” 
was the reply. “Oh, that cost me my life!” Itisso. Wis- 
dom, skill, experience, whatever power we have, to conceive 
or accomplish it costs us our life. And what shall it profit 
a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his life? as he 
will, if he devotes it to other ends and aims than those 
which are of the King’s choice, if he casts the pearl of his 
life into the cup of imperious senses, drinks foolish pleasure 
deep and long, because he may if he will. What shall a 
man take in exchange for his life? Nothing,— oh, nothing! 
The price of it is above all other things in heaven or earth. 
Let him keep it for the time when he stands face to face 
with the King, at whose command he has had life and 
thought and strength to overcome. Only that will pay him, 
only that will satisfy. 

Do yow think the three captains were discontent, or 
thought the water wasted they had borne through that stern 
fray? Never believe it. The action was fine and high: 
the world’s sense of fitness justifies it, and always will. 
And so it will be that every sacrifice of the high values 
of life to generous purposes and humanity-wide ideals will 
yield a double return, honor and peace. 
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And we may go a little deeper and further still, and say 
that every inherited capacity or faculty, that makes it possi- 
ble for us to do easily what others do hardly, is a gift out 
of the wide, silent past, descended to us through long gen- 
erations of seeking and finding through troubled and dan- 
gerous ways. If dust and ashes were voiceful, what things 
they would tell us of the struggle and the courage, the con- 
stancy through sickness of heart and long delay, that we 
might be what we are! And so I say that, being what we 
are, the sifted wheat of many a painful sowing, the harvest 
planted by patience and watered by pain, it is not seemly 
that we should be given for the feast of the senses or any- 
thing but the bread of immortal life. “Render unto God 
the things that are God’s.” 

Take that strange power of which woman is the appointed 
keeper, the secret of which God only knows, but which 
makes her in truth queen of hearts. Its development 
through the centuries has made her the child of misfortune. 
The voice of her weeping is the ceaseless echo of history, 
and the life of the race is the story of her travailing. It is 
as if she were in some peculiar and deep sense honored 
of God, his favorite child. Fairer, of finer quality, gifted 
with sharper vision and quicker intuition, frail, yet strong 
with a strength none may resist; yet see how much it has 
cost, how exceedingly great the price of it hath been. And 
if she does not bring her gift to the King, but gives it to a 
vacant mental life in light thoughts and frivolous ways, 
what awful waste it is! What shall compensate for such 
life-spilling prodigality ? 

But yet I know that you, who have followed my thought, 
are thinking of those who have never reached success ; who 
have never gained wealth, wisdom, power, culture; whose 
will was good, but whose strength was lacking; who went 
down into the valley where the Philistines lay, but who 
never reached the well-side, or suffered that hardest fate of 
all_— reached the well, then turned homeward with their 
treasure, and, fighting bravely, almost reached the goal 
where honor and safety waited for them, but not quite. 
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The enemies were too many, too strong. On the edge of 
the battle they fell; and the costly water-drops were spilled 
and reddened by their own life’s blood. What of them, for 
they are a large company ? 

There is in every neighborhood enough of silent courage, 
‘of patient endurance, of unselfish devotion that never 
speaks and never will for itself, of heroism too refined and 
delicate to strike in its own defence or glory,—there is 
enough of it to make a cycle in Paradise, could it only have 
trod the few remaining steps that lay between it and com- 
plete success. How fares it with them? What gift have 
they for the King? For the cup is broken and the water 
spilled, and the offering is lost. I cannot believe it; for, 
oh! it is clear to me that this is the highest gift of all. 

There is a legend that the animals came with offerings to 
Juno, all but the lamb who was so poor that she had noth- 
ing to give. Even her wool had been shorn from her. 
* But,” said she, “although treasure I have none, I will 
give myself.” And so she was laid as an offering upon 
Juno’s altar. And the goddess asked what was the sweet 
savor she smelled; and, when they told her it was the lamb 
that had given herself because she had nothing else, she 
blessed her, and said she had given most of all: for they of 
their abundance had offered, but she had offered herself. 
This is the story of those lives that have little that the 
world values, and yet of them is the world not worthy. 
Their silent constancy is the choicest gift of the soul to 
God. And I leave it to you to say if it is not very nigh 
akin to the spirit of the Lamb of God, who gave himself as 
a ransom for many, and whose own words we have that 
“greater love hath no man, than this, that he will lay down 
his life for his friends.” 

E. C. BuTLEer. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


At the close of another financial year of our denominational 
body, we are disposed to call attention to the principle which 
underlies the plea, which has to be constantly renewed, for collec- 
tions from our churches. It would be surprising, were it not for 
the teachings of experience, that churches or individuals need this 
persistent reminding of the only condition of ecclesiastical pros- 
perity. In business, in politics, in the administration of a great 
university, for the success of any social enterprise, contributions 
must be liberal and incessant. In our body, we have been suffer- 
ing from a traditional fear of two things, the power of associa- 
tion and the spirit of proselyting; and yet these are the very 
influences which, in their best interpretation and use, are most 
essential to the triumph of any good cause. Because they are 
used to spread false ideas and corrupt measures is no reason 
why they should not be adopted to establish and spread the 
highest and truest interests of man. We are finding, as never 
before, the absolute necessity of every kind of organization 
among philanthropists, to resist the organization of the corrupt- 
ers of society. 

And, in regard to proselyting, a fatal error has run through 
much of the liberal teaching altogether too long. Such a: false 
meaning has been attached to the word that we will do nothing 
to spread views we believe to be nearest the truth and of most 
comfort and support, for fear we shall interfere with our tradi- 
tions of individuality and the rights of private judgment. In 
the dread of proselyting, we are willing to avoid the earnest 
maintenance or declaration of any religious views. Very 
often, perhaps, excessive and selfish zeal has led persons in 
most offensive ways to thrust their views upon others, not be- 
cause they are the result of thorough and impartial investiga- 
tion, but because they may give to their supporters success or 
power or conspicuousness, or enlarge the limits of a certain sect 
from the most unworthy motives; but, on the other hand, no 
higher or more helpful views can ever be spread, unless there is 
some zeal about it, some zeal to make others accept them, and 
that is always proselyting, or, in its root meaning, having others 
come to us, to our views, to our doctrines, to our faith, to our 
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truth. We do not fear nor criticise any honorable efforts to 
spread our views upon subjects other than religious. We expect 
it, admire it, and applaud it, in science, medicine, education, 
government. The truth is that, while there must be differences 
of opinion wherever there is real interest in any.opinion at all, 
there will be some effort to win others to it. That effort reveals 
the deepest concern for the progress and welfare of humanity. 
Our only care should be to see that our motive is pure, and that 
we have aimed simply at the highest truth. 

But it is said that truth is so strong, it will triumph, that 
the whole tendency of our times is toward a more liberal and 
reasonable theology, that a higher than human power will see 
that the best thought prevails, and that, when persons really want 
other views, they will seek after and adopt them. This is not 
the way we do in other things. We do not leave our children 
unbiassed toward ideas we believe to be the best for them. We 
do not wait for them to choose whether they shall accept out- 
grown dogmas, whether they shall be monarchists or repub- 
licans, polytheists or monotheists, Romanists or Protestants: 
we teach them from the earliest what we think is the highest 
truth upon each subject. Providence waits upon our bidding, 
and is very patient and long-suffering with our indifference; but 
the best things conquer only through our active interest in them. 
It is not the leader, but the army, after all, that wins the battle. 
The epochs of deepest interest in religious matters have always 
been the epochs of greatest activity in proselyting, in organizing 
to give permanency and triumph to views held to be higher: 
indeed, we seriously question whether any man can be deeply 
impressed by the power or truth of any doctrine without desir- 
ing to impart it to others. Why not far greater zeal in spread- 
ing higher views of God and his divine laws than in those long 
since outgrown? We do not want our trath quietly folded in 
a napkin, but emblazoned on a banner and never out of the war- 
fare of life wntil it becomes entirely triumphant. 


It will gratify the readers of Rev. Joseph H. Allen’s Frag- 
ments of Christian History to know that the book is soon to be 
republished with additions, and that it will form the first volume 
of a connected work, of which the second, on the Middle Ages, 
is already in press; and the third, to be entitled The Reforma- 
tion, is nearly completed and soon to appear. Portions of these 
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later books are already familiar to our readers as lectures or arti- 
ticle in this Review and elsewhere; and it is not too much to 
say that Mr. Allen’s collected writings on these topics will form 
one of the most noteworthy contributions to ecclesiastical his- 
tory of this generation, and a most conscientious and able series 
of pictures of the leading movements and parties of the Chris- 
tian Church. Further than that, we are sure that it will be 
even masterly in its description and analysis of the philosophic 
tendencies and movements of thought which have underlain the 
outward course of events in the Church, and attended the 
growth and the changes of religious dogma. The volume 
already published, and such papers as those on Calvinism, the 
Mystics of the Middle Ages, and the late interesting one on Port 
Royal, in the Atlantic Monthly, assure us of vigorous, candid, 
and scrupulously thorough treatment of his theme, whatever it 
may be. What to the average reader may seem to be an excess 
of analysis and balanced generalization will help the careful 
student to wider and more catholic views. In Mr. Allen’s later 
writings also, his readers are frequently surprised to note the 
increasing vividness of conception and strong grasp on reality 
which temper the tendency to refined distinctions and to abstract 
quality of thought. He has most of the intellectual qualities 
that make the successful historian, and his moral and religious 
sympathies are as wide and genial as his critical temper is acute 
and unflinching. Perhaps his impatience of dogma makes him 
distrustful and too unhopeful of finding any settled intellectual 
basis in religion, but no faith could be stronger in the perma- 
nence and supremacy of the ethical and devout sentiments. 
The failure of Harvard University to retain among its instructors 
an historical scholar of Mr. Allen’s ability is the most unaccount- 
able portion of her recent remarkable policy in the conduct of 
the Divinity School; and it appears more lamentable with the 
publication of each new volume of his works. The latest of 
these, Our Liberal Movement in Religion, for writing which 
Mr. Allen possessed as singular aptitudes as facilities, is a clos- 
ing course of lectures given at the Divinity School, and pub- 
lished at the request of the students. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION. 


A recent letter of a young artist, now studying in Paris, gives 
a vivid description of an exhibition lately opened in that capital. 
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We are certain that the readers of this Review will enjoy these 
spirited sketches of the latest pictures of some of the most pro- 
gressive and conscientious of contemporary painters. Nor will 
they find less interesting the critical dialogue at the end, and the 
charming bit. of illustration of the home life of American art 
students abroad. 

TO LOUISA, FROM PARIS. 

You told me to tell you about the pictures I saw; and I am 
sure I shall see no modern exhibition this year, not the Salon 
itself, which will please me, or which would please you, better 
than the collection which is exhibited now in the Rue de Séze. 

You know how we hear about such an exhibition. We neither 
see it advertised on poster norin Figaro. But our fellow-stu- 
dents tell us about it, and say there never was anything so glori- 
ous; and as they all agree in this respect, though in few details, 
we go on the first fifty-centime day which offers, and take with us 
as candid minds as we can. 

It is the exhibition of the International Society of painters 
and sculptors, and signs of nationalities other than the French 
san be seen in some of the pictures. Nevertheless, you feel sure 
that, if it had not been for Paris and the Paris painters, not a 
Finlander nor Hollander nor Spaniard nor American of them 
would have painted as he has done; and I suppose that Paris is 
the one place in which these pictures could have been brought 
together. They are in Petit’s rooms in the Rue de Séze, those 
pretty rooms where the Water-Color Exhibition was,—do you 
remember? The walls are hung with dull red figured stuff, 
there are plants in tlie centre, and some beautiful works of 
sculpture among them.. There are such comfortable chairs and 
sofas, and one of the very best lights I ever saw. 

It’s easy to tell you about this kind of thing; but how impos- 
sible it is to put down in black and white the wonders which can 
be told in one language alone, and that a language which few 
people can*speak! If Dagnan’s picture and Edelfelt’s and Sar- 
gent’s could be calmly and circumstantially described like the 
woodcuts in the Rollo books, they probably would impress us in 
a not dissimilar way. As it is, we admire; and we do something 
better than admire in the Rue de Séze. Don’t you remember 
how people feel in the woods in the late spring or the early sum- 
mer? Don’t you know how very clear the sunlight is then, and 
how it pierces through the young tender leaves, so that the forest 
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is not dark, but light and bright, and so that you can still see the 
slim, straight trunks of the trees, which will be hidden soon? 
Fancy a wood like that, and two girls in it, as happy as Northern 
people always are in a summer which comes late and goes early. 
One of them is a very little girl, and she has nothing better to 
do with her holiday than to lie on her back in the warm grass 
and bite a straw with all the mysterious joy which little children 
find in that amusement. Her sister is beyond such simple pleas- 
ures. She must be at least fifteen ; and she has brought a story- 
book with her, and is sitting with her little back against a tree, 
deep in the adventures of some other young people who are not 
half so delightful as she is herself. How good it is to be young! 
the picture seems to say; and how sweet the wind smells in the 
northern woods, when the sun shines warm on the new green 
leaves in the beginning of June! Only instead of saying that in 
stupid black and white words, it is Edelfelt’s good luck to say it 
in words of such colors as nobody else can use,— as strange and 
penetrating as music is, suggesting all sorts of happy thoughts 
and recollections which are too delicate and evanescent for any 
other expression. 

Dagnan-Bouveret’s largest picture is unlike Edelfelt’s, but it is 
quite as well worth looking at. In execution, as you know, 
we think Dagnan ahead of almost all the younger men here. 
Do you remember that delightful “ Marriage Benediction ” he had 
in the Salon last spring, and how very far it was carried, as we 
say in the studios, and yet how the whole thing hung together ? 
His picture in the Rue de Séze is like it in those two ways, and in 
its charming feeling ; but it is unlike it too, because it is a new 
thing, and stands by itself. This is a big, light room, in a country 
mairie I should think, with the window open into a bright 
summer church-yard, full of sun and green vines. In the room 
are half a dozen young mothers, with their babies in their arms. 
The mothers wear the ordinary French countrywoman’s dress, 
which we have both seen hundreds of times,— the Madras head- 
kerchief, the jacket, and petticoat, and blue apron, which don’t 
pretend to be picturesque, but which we used to find so. They 
are good, serious young women, and their fair hair makes me 
think them from Normandy or the east of France. But such 
babies as theirs are! They are as fresh as the fair weather out- 
side, or as the straggling wild flowers one of them has insisted on 
bringing in his fist. Their big arms and solid cheeks went 
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straight to the hearts of our two experts in that line, who saw 
the picture together. I don’t think you consider yourself an 
expert in regard to such tiny boys and girls, but [ know you'd 
have liked Dagnan’s babies. 

Down on his knees beside one of them is the country doctor 
in his black coat, a dark figure in this gay company. The baby 
is regarding him with a good deal of curiosity, the mother with 
some resignation. The truth is, he is vaccinating the baby, and 
all the others have come to wait their turn. So has the little 
girl of six, with the thin arms which belong to that age, and with 
the early gravity of an elder sister. “ Vaccination” is the name 
of the picture. I don’t think such a charming idyl was ever 
made out of that subject before. For, I assure you, it isn’t the 
possibilities of small-pox which it puts into one’s head. It’s the 
quiet safety and happiness of neighbors in a little French town 
such as you and I know. And it’s the calm feeling you have in 
a spacious room in summer, where the leisurely sounds of noon 
come in from the fields outside; and you know that plenty more 
of the long country day is still to come. There is more in the 
picture too; but Dagnan has said it once for all in his own fresh 


language, and there’s no repeating it. You can’t see this picture 
without liking its painter; and when you have found the little 
portrait of him, by his friend Courtois, you like him better than 
ever, and take great pleasure in seeing that he is a very young 
man. 


So is Sargent a young man, and his work is perhaps the most 
striking in the Rue de Séze. You and I saw together his two 
Salon pictures, and were proud to think of him as our country- 
man, as we shared the general amazement and delight which 
they called forth. His principal painting here pleases me better 
still. The artist seems to have just taken you to the door of a 
room where four children are at play, in their clean white aprons 
and dark frocks. A voice behind you is saying, “Speak to Mr. 
Sargent, my dears”; and one of the little maids has boldly come 
forward to make her manners. But the youngest of them all, 
who is sitting on the floor with a big, pink-faced doll, is too shy 
to do more than look at the strangers from under her eyebrows; 
and the two elders are hanging back under the protection of two 
tall blue and white china vases. The child on the floor in front 
is of the size of life. As the other figures recede, they of course 
grow smaller. But it is not merely this common bit of per- 
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spective which makes the room look real and deep, and the dainty 
little ladies look distant. The management of light and shade 
is so masterly that one is tempted to think that no other painter 
in France can do'so mach with the air and distance of a common 
room. We can’t say that here, however; for Dagnan’s picture 
hangs behind us, as we look at Sargent’s. Neither can we say 
that there is no such colorist in France. But there seems to us 
to be no better, and there is no other colorist who solves the 
problems which Sargent has solved. The only painting I ever 
saw of which this reminds me is the “ Maids of Honor,” by Velas- 
quez, at Madrid; but that is only because it is a real room, with 
real children looking out from its dark background. The work 
of the hand, though free in both, is of course entirely different 
in each; for Mr. Sargent has plenty of work of his own to do, 
without imitating even Velasquez. 

These three pictures are the three I remember best in thinking 
of the Rue de Séze. You will wonder that I have not sooner 
spoken of a more famous painter than Edelfelt, Dagnan, or 
Sargent. Bastien-Lepage exhibits a number of pictures here. 
The finest of them, we thought, was a twilight evening at 
Damvillers, his own town. It is a wide street at the edge of the 
village; and, between two of the houses, you can see a bit of 
field with delicate bare trees in it against the violet sky. There’s 
a little moon up above. Two country folks are hurrying home, 
not so fast that they can’t snatch a tminute’s chat over their 
shoulders, as they pass each other. You can see the young girl’s 
face quite plainly, if you like to look. You can’t see the man’s, 
for it’s growing dark. Soon, we shall no longer make out the old 
cart yonder, nor the stone walls and dark roofs of the low village 
houses, only the bright blaze in one of the windows, and the 
rough gutter in the road reflecting the pale upper sky. 

Cazin, too, has some beautiful landscapes. He shows us noth- 
ing very large or important, but gives us ten or twelve charming 
glimpses of country under the evening sky, or in that gray 
weather which we used to like in Normandy. 

Duez has some fine things; and Courtois, besides his little 
portrait of Dagnan, has some admirably skillful ones. He and 
Dagnan are not so unlike in technique as they are in feeling. 
Your old friend, Jan van Beers, has a great deal of work there; 
but I don’t think you’d have liked it. Well, there are plenty of 
other painters exhibiting in the Rue de Séze, but I’ve told you now 
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of the men who made the whole world look different when we 
came out of the show. The commonplace people, gesticulating 
over their lunch in the.smoky Duval, with the green bushes 
behind them, became as interesting as if Mr. Sargent had put 
them in a gold frame for us. What greater kindness can an 
artist do than to give our eyes, for a little while, the magic of 
his own; and to teach us to have what we like to see, by liking 
what we have to see?... 

When I read this aloud in a studio you know of, up seven 
flights and looking out on the Seine, the company were not 
disposed to be contented with my observations. We had been 
making coffee there in competition with a neighbor of ours, 
who thinks he can do it as well as we. The guests were too 
kind and too diplomatic to decide whether his twelve-franc 
copper were more efficacious than our ninety-five centime tin. 
Miss Adams thinks ours was the better, Prosper thinks his was 
the more powerful. When it was growing dark, and we had 
lighted our colza lamp, and the candle in your candlestick, and 
the other candle in the bottle, I read them my letter. 

“Oh, how horrid!” said Prosper. “How could you have left 
out Sargent’s Venetian sketches, the most beautiful things I ever 
saw! They were far more interesting than his big portrait. I 
should already have spoken of those, if I'd left out everything 
else in the exhibition!” 

“And you might have spoken of Bastien-Lepage’s ‘ Forge,’” 
said Mary. “It’s as fine a piece of painting as I ever saw of his. 
Nobody ever did anything like it before; and yet it’s what we’ve 
all seen and wanted to paint all our lives.” 

“You might,” said Miss Adams, in a gentle but severe voice, 
“have said more about Cazin.” 

“And you never said anything at all about Stott,” said Mr. 
Harley. 

“Nor about those beautiful pieces of sculpture,” said Mrs. 
Lawrence. ~” 

“Dear me!” said I. “Louisa will never read such a long 
letter as it is now, and the main point of it she knows already.” 

“T suppose you mean,” said Mary, “that the future of art in 
France is now in the hands of some very strong young men, who 
are likely to carry it higher and farther than most people think. 
Yes, she does know that. But we see it more plainly than ever 
before at the exhibition in the Rue de Séze.” E. D. H. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


OUR WORKERS. 


The Rey. D. W. Stevens, at our request, has kindly sent us an 
informal letter, giving some account of his work, and a few of 
his many letters from seamen, in order to bring us face to face 
with his mission and the men whom he is trying to serve. One 
sentence in his letter is worthy of being recorded in our mem- 
ories, a8 we go forth to redeem the world: “ Continual personal 
interest in the every-day welfare of our fellow-beings is worth 
more in the regeneration of the heart than revival songs or Sun- 
day prayers.” The italics are ours. This does not imply that 
songs and prayers are not good, but that the love, earnestness, 
and personal sympathy of the worker is what wins men and 
women to the truth. This we believe to be the secret of Mr. 
Stevens’ power among these seamen. But we will let him speak 
for himself: — 

VINEYARD HAvEN, March 12, 1883. 

..- Many changes have taken place here since I first began my work 
in behalf of seamen. One new town, Cottage City, has grown into being 
within the time. When I first came here, most of this new town on the 
opposite side of our harbor was nothing but a barren soil, fronting Vine- 
yard Sound. The rapid increase of population so near the mission under 
my charge has changed the nature of my situation, and my work to a 
great extent. During the summer months, Cottage City is a watering 
place; and many of the thousands of people that flock there take short 
drives to the Unitarian Mission, some days two barge-loads at a time. 
Occasionally among these visitors are missionaries from remote places 
in the United States, at one time three women from Georgia. All of 
these have to receive due attention from time to time. Nothing of the 
sort connected with my work twelve years ago. 

I have collected many relics of the Vineyard and elsewhere, which 
contribute pleasure to visitors and add an interest in ‘the mission, not 
only to summer visitors, but also to seamen from our harbor. It requires 
something more than dry tracts and dry preaching to interest sailors, as 
well as other classes. Continued personal interest in the every-day well- 
fare of our fellow-beings is worth more in the regeneration of the heart 
than revival songs and Sunday prayers. Mere words of any sort are not 
distinguishing characteristics of Christianity, as I understand it; but 
good works unalloyed with selfishness are. Bodily relations must be - 
observed as approaches to spiritual verities. As a living existence, body 
and soul are inseparable in this world. In order to benefit the soul, the 
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body must not be ignored, otherwise missionary work is nearly futile. 

A temporary effusion of religious feeling may awaken a similar state of 
mind in others; but, as a general thing, the emotion soon fades away. 
Religious newspapers report conversions and reconyersions, but seldom 
or never hopeless backsliding, where the physical and moral basis of 
Christianity was grossly neglected. A vile body is no dwelling for a 

. pure spirit; and a union of immorality and religion constitutes a vil- 
lanous compound, which has frequently disgraced the Christian name, 
and deceived the soul as to its true relations to both God and man. 
Hence, I try to apply to seamen and others Christianity as I understand 
it, without making a great fuss about it. How I have succeeded or 
failed others must judge by results. 

I continue to hold two religious services in the seamen’s chapel every 
Sunday, when bad weather does not prevent. The reading-room is sup- 
plied regularly with between twenty and thirty newspapers, as in years 
past. The seamen’s library is still the largest in the county, and the 
only free one. Magazines, tracts, and other reading matter are distrib- 
uted to sailors and others, as opportunity offers. For several years, I have 
acted as agent for the Shaw Asylum for Mariners’ Children, the funds 
of which are used to aid children outside of the Asylum, which is located 
in Boston. Its whole support is derived from the income of a fund left 
by the late Robert G. Shaw, a good Unitarian. Out of this income, I dis- 
tribute among poor children of sailors over eight hundred dollars yearly. 

This month closes my sixteenth year of missionary work in this place; 
and I have several reports to write at the close of the year, besides attend- 
ing to my usual work. ; 

At your request, I enclose some extracts from sailors’ letters, which I 
hope will be acceptable to you. 

I believe I have been longer engaged in missionary work in one place 
than any person in America under Unitarian auspices. Brother Dall has 
been longer in India. Many thanks for the interest you have taken in 
my work. Yours most cordially and fraternally, 

D. W. STEvEns. 
























FROM BOSTON. 














Mr. Stevens,— I think that your reading-room is a beautiful place. I 
have always found it the best Bethel place yet, although I have visited a 
number of them. 
From Boston, I take pleasure in writing you a letter, showing you that 
I appreciate your friendship and kind regards to me, as never seeing me 
before. That little book called the Homeward Path I have read a great 
deal. It is a grand good book. I love to read such books, and hope I will 
profit by it. I am well aware that you are doing a good work, the inter- 
est you take in seafaring men, and hope you will be amply rewarded in : 
heaven. if 
11 
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FROM RICHMOND, VA. 

Dear Sir,—I take this opportunity to express my thanks for your 
kindness in furnishing me with reading matter while I was at your house 
a short time ago. All on board have found it interesting; and I think, 
if there were more free reading-rooms, there would be less dissipation 
among seamen in general. 

FROM COHASSET. 


Mr. Stevens: Sir,—Itake my pen in hand to write you a few lines to 
let you know that my family was very much pleased with them books 
you gave me when I was to your reading-room. My wife was much 
pleased with your Bible you gave me, and my little boy sends his thanks 
to you for his little book you sent him. 

FROM SALISBURY’S COVE, ME. 


Mr. Stevens: Dear Sir,— As Iam at home this Sabbath day, and can 
find nothing more interesting to me than in writing to you to let you 
know that I still think it is a great institution, and worthy of much 
praise from the seafaring men; and I think it gives your people a good 
name, for I hear it talked a great deal about in different places. Those 
papers and tracts that you gave me when I was there was interesting for 
me to read. I spent a great many minutes that was useful to me in 
reading those tracts, which otherwise would have been spent in idleness. 
I now thank you and your people a thousand times, and hope you will 
prosper in your good work. I am now at home enjoying myself right 
well, and am now going to school. 

ON SHIPBOARD. 


Mr. D. W. Stevens: Dear Sir,—I have been in nearly all havens or 
ports between Maine and Texas, and I feel it a duty to say that I have 
not found a place so nearly to the wants of seamen as yours; and I 
believe that those that contribute to it will do much good. I hope they 
will see such encouragement that they will continue their good work. 

From the widow of a sea captain who was in the Marine Hospital 
here, but died soon after leaving : — 

Your work is one of great good to the seamen, and my husband spoke 
of it as being just what was needed at that place. It was a work that 
his heart and hand was always in, while he lived. It was his delight to 
praise his God, and live and do for others. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 
Mozley’s Reminiscences of Oxford.* 
The introduction to this book is original, to say the least. We 


will venture to say that none but an Englishman could have writ- 
ten it. We can see in our minds this rector, breezy, muscular, 





* Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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blunt, active, and scholarly, as he may have been in his young 
days; now with the sight of one eye gone, his friends dropping 
away around him, dashing away a tear, and then alert, up to the 
mark, writing out these little memories, touching you by his plain 
truth and candor, and convincing you in a second, by the quiet 
force of his own unerring assertions, and, what is better far, best 
instincts. These reminiscences are scrappy, but he tells you so 
beforehand. Pen photographs they are, struck off in the sun- 
light and shade of old memories. 

The writer is not always fair, however. We do not like the 
way he talks about Maria Edgeworth. How easy it is to call any- 
thing a failure, because it suited another age than yours, or does 
not suit the mood of your own mind! But many of his off-hand 
judgments are good. In speaking of an old master, Churton by 
name, he says, “ He did not say much; but he said it gently, and 
in a way to reach your understanding.” Thackeray exclaimed : 
“T do love that man. Tell me where he is that I may fall down 
and kiss his toe.” The old teacher was dead, however, before 
this book was written. Some of the subjects are still living, 
but the writer is generally good-natured toward them. Many 
of these men are unknown to us; but their lives help out the 
patchwork of reminiscences, and give the writer a chance in his 
garrulous way, to make portraits at a stroke of the brush, and 
also to keep up the continuity of the history. 

Some of these Churchmen do not give us an exalted idea of 
the piety of the Church. What sort of a Churchman is car an- 
nalist? In good standing, unquestionably. He talks free and 
easily about evangelicals and Low Church and dissent and Ox- 
ford heresies, but what is he at the bottom of his heart? We 
know not yet. 

J. H. Newman runs like a fine beautiful thread through the 
book. He appears to have faintly objected to Mozley’s reminis- 
cences of himself, and questions his correctness; but Mozley 
informs him that he remembers things better than he (Newman) 
does, and goes on his way. Some of his touches of character 
are truly charming and forcible. One man is like those “sons of 
the gods who care for everything and everybody. There is no 
wealth like sympathy: it is inexhaustible.” His ecclesiastics do 
not always show much devotion to their parishes, but he attrib- 
utes this a good deal to the state of the times and livings. The 
sketches of the Wilberforces are very interesting; the four 
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sons hanging around their aged father, the great philanthropist, 
with such affection and veneration. We come again upon New- 
man and the first faint dawnings of the Oxford movement. Yet 
Newman was as yet only a beautiful, pious soul, weary of the 
earthiness of the college, not dreaming what results would grow 
out of the choice spirits he gathered around him. 

The contrast which the writer draws between the “High 
Church” pastor and the “evangelical” is in strong colors, but in 
the main, we suspect, correct,— the former living modestly, and 
ministering in the homes of his people; the latter getting up 
meetings, having his name in the papers, and shutting salvation 
in to a very few. We are coming to a consciousness in this 
country that these very ritualistic people, with their trappings 
and ceremonies, so unwelcome to Puritan stock, are really doing 
Christ-like work among the poor and unfortunate. Here, we get 
at the writer’s own mind in a delightful way, which is what we 
have been wanting. He says: “This [other] system [the evan- 
gelical] puts the character of Jesus Christ entirely out of account. 
... All that is tender, touching, all that appeals to our higher 
and nobler feelings, ... was thrown aside from the real point at 
issue; namely, whether we ourselves are personally saved.” 
Our writer is plainly of neither party, but of the broad universal 
Church of Christ. In another place, he says kindly, as if half 
reproachful of his own judgments, “ Yet I know well, there are 
men who stand on the Prayer Book, and -yet are untrue to it; 
and in like manner there are men who can be happily untrue to 
the most foolish dogma ever invented by man.” 

The Tracts for the Times appear. Newman is smothered 
almost under his own inferior disciples, who multiply treatises. 
Our young preacher loves him, and helps scatter the tracts 
through a smiling country, on horseback, giving us many rural 
scenes and portraits of sleepy parsons and wide-awake farmers. 

One extreme begets the opposite. The liberal church party 
springs up, and talks about abolishing the “thirty-nine articles.” 
So the ferment goes on. Newman does not proselyte in any nar- 
row way, but quietly draws those young men around him who 
were serious. The sprigs of nobility were hard to get hold of. 
They loved racing and fox-hunting better. Mr. Mozley says 
dryly of them: “They must be treated as exceptional and foreign 
by the most courageous law-makers of the country. But they 
have hearts. A time arrives when they are no longer young. A 
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bitter experience has reduced them to the level of a common hu- 
manity.” It is impossible not to admire Newman as Mr. Mozley 
does. Newman always expected the best of everybody. He 
was unworldly, simple in his tastes, yet not unpractical. When 
he built a church, he would not spend a cent more than he had, 
and let the ornaments go. He did not push noisily, and yet he 
managed to send his tracts all over the kingdom. In defending 
Hampden, who in his Bampton lectures was accused of borrow- 
ing from Blanco White, etc., Mr. Mozley says, “There is no such 
folly ...as the silly pride of doing things quite by one’s self, 
without assistance.” We have some naive pictures of this same 
Blanco, also of Whately, whom the writer likes to give a poke 
occasionally. Tolerant as Mr. Mozley means to be, he cannot 
help talking about a “greasy-faced dissenting minister”; but he 
hits pretty squarely all around. There is a realism about the 
whole book quite attractive to all except probably to the sub- 
jects or their relatives. Keble chimes into the book with a 
sweet rhythm; and the elder Froude appears early, sinking by 
the way. The aversion of Gladstone and 8S. Wilberforce to 
Hampden, the Bampton lecturer, and their apologies afterward, 
show how the best men join the cry against a book without hav- 
ing really read it. Much of the talk in these Reminiscences has 
interest chiefly for the men and society concerned in that epoch, 
but the book is full of sentiments which are well worth possess- 
ing for their profound truth or simple beauty. In speaking of 
the importance of what is called “good manners in society,” 
which many never learn, the writer says, “ All that is required 
is to be quick of tongue, simple, and kind.” He has some forci- 
ble words about “voice, look, and manner” in public speakers. 
“Strange,” he says, “that, when voice is such a power, it should 
be so little cultivated.” But, after all, although cultivation is 
important, it is the natural voice we think that charms the world. 
Here closes the first volume of this attractive book, and space 
will not atlow us at present to enter on the second. 


We have received the Tenth Annual Report of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women, which held its last meeting 
in October last at Portland, Me. As usual, the authorities of the 
place put themselves, in Spanish style, at the disposition of their 
guests. The associated and local press did all in their power to 
report the meetings to the general public. The ladies were asked 
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to visit the “Old Ladies’ Home,” a musical entertainment was 
given them, and they were invited by the directors of the Port- 
land & Ogdensburg Railroad to visit the White Mountain Notch. 
About eighty ladies availed themselves on Saturday of this agree- 
able invitation. 

Many interesting reports of woman’s development were read 
by ladies representing a large number of States in this Union, 
and the regular papers offered and discussed were able and 
interesting. The subjects were “The Rights of Children,” 
“Women in the Industrial Arts,” “The Chinese Question from 
a Woman’s Stand-point,” “Women in Utah,” “Political Econ- 
omy,” ete. 

The reports were all very valuable. Mrs. Martha N. McKay, 
in her report of the Committee on Art, quotes a fine passage from 
a letter of Mrs. E. D. Cheney, in which the latter says: “The 
work of the artist remains to me the expression of the eternal 
in life,—that which we shall never lose in all the ages of future 
being. The decorative art of our time is full of follies, but still 
if we could go through them to a real decorative art, based upon 
fitness and the expression of noble thoughts and beautiful feel- 
ings in the surroundings of common life, what a great step we 
should have taken !” 

Miss Mary F. Eastman says, among other things, in her report 
of the Committee on Education, “One can, nowadays, go into 
scarcely a city or town without finding young ladies — graduates 
from colleges and other institutions of learning — and women 
of maturer years, who are organizing themselves for study in the 
lines of their several tastes or aptitudes; and the earnestness 
with which this work is often pursued makes their achievements 
a valuable part of the educational growth of the country as it is 
a stimulus to those who follow.” 

Mrs. Colby, of Nebraska, in speaking of women’s organizations 
at the West, says, “One who has been engaged in this work may 
readily discern the increase in mental strength, and the better 
disciplined powers of the women who have been active in their 
various societies.” 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union seems to be looked 
upon as a powerful educational agency; and one lady from Colo- 
rado pays it a fine tribute, saying that “it is a school in which 
women learn to combine influence, how to work together with 
judgment and earnestness, and how to express themselves readily 
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and precisely, how to conduct meetings after approved methods. 
It is, in short, a training school for future citizens.” 

Mrs. K. G. Wells’, the Secretary’s, general report is compact 
and comprehensive, touching upon all these valuable papers. 
The association seems to be growing more and more in public 
favor each year. 

The recent No and Yes vote in regard to temperance and the 
license question, has called out some of our ministers to speak 
words which have the right ring to them. Such is the pamphlet 
which Rev. E. J. Young, of Waltham, Mass., has sent us, being a 
vigorous address delivered before the Temperance Union in that 
place, on Feb. 18, 1883. 


GLEANINGS. 


For some years past, Ash Wednesday has been celebrated at 
the King’s Weigh House Chapel, London, by a gathering of a 
hundred persons or more who are engaged in what is called the 
Theatrical Business. This seems truly a Christian work without 
any patronizing or condemnatory criticisms of the stage. The 
majority of persons at the recent occasion were young men and 
women and children, and are of course drawn from the humbler 
walks of the theatre, and the ones most needing attention. A 
tea was served, and each one received a pretty bouquet from the 
flower mission of the chapel. This tea was provided by the gen- 
erosity of Mr. George Williams. After supper, a religious service 
was held. The Earl of Shaftesbury was expected to preside; 
but he was kept away by illness, and Mr. Williams took his place. 
The addresses appear to have been of a cheerful order, empha- 
sizing the fact that there was no gloom in religion; and, in order 
to make the occasion a bright one, some ladies and gentlemen, 
fine amateur singers, contributed to the entertainment, of the 
company, which applauded heartily. Other gentlemen spoke 
about Mrs. Siddons, of her splendid voice and manner, of her 
reverence for religion, and how she once went into a little rural 
chapel and melted the people to tears by her manner of reading 
the Scriptures. The English people are feeling more and more 
the importance of all these side influences for winning the un- 
churched to religion. 

The “Blue Ribbon” temperance movement has created some 
narrow sectarian feeling of exclusion from petty religionists ; but 
the greater part who have joined it show no such party feeling, 
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and it numbers among its members all classes, from the highest 
nobility down to the humblest day laborer. Canon Farrar has 
come out strong on the subject of temperance in his public 
address, which was applauded for its ringing, manly words. Mr. 
Rylands, member of Parliament, has also expressed earnest views 
on the subject. 

The Dress Reform movement, emanating from high circles in 
England, through Lady Harberten, to which we have alluded a 
year or more ago, appears to have come to the front again. The 
papers make great fun of the “divided skirt,” which is advo- 
cated, saying that it is only a milder term for trousers; but the 
ladies and gentlemen physicians connected with the movement 
will probably not be frightened, and may bring about some bene- 
ficial changes in woman’s dress. Their great hope, we believe, is 
to give permanency to some simple, healthful styles, and thus 
prevent that constant change of fashions, which is so alluring and 
yet harassing to many women. 

The proposed memorial to the good Archbishop of Canterbury, 
we believe, is to be a recumbent statue in the cathedral, and also 
the inauguration of some religious houses in his name. The meet- 
ing to carry out these projects seems to have commanded the 
sympathy of all sects of Christians, so genial and fair-minded 
was this honored prelate. 

The friends of Mr. Ruskin seem to be much pleased at his 
return to a professorship. The general impression appears to 
be, that he has worried himself out and vexed the public in things 
which he does not know much about, or at least is not fitted for, 
and that now he has returned to his early love. The reports say, 
that his crowded lecture-rooms show that he has more influence 


than ever with the students at Oxford. 
Marraa P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Bible Myths, and their Parallels in Other Religions. 
Comparison of the Old and New Testament Myths and Mir- 
acles with those of Heathen Nations of Antiquity, considering 
also their Origin and Meaning. 


Being a 


The above rather cumbersome title introduces a volume of 
nearly six hundred pages, published by J. W. Bouton of New 
York, but without the name of the author. The author ought 
to wish that his name may never be discovered, or, not until he 
shall be able to issue a corrected edition of his present work. It 
is matter of sincere regret that so much good time and honest 
labor and large reading should have gone to the elaboration of 
so interesting a theme, and, its product be a medley of quota- 
tions, and rash comments upon them, which destroys the useful- 
ness of the book for the very class for whom it was intended, 
those who are not able, through lack of time or opportunity, to 
make research through this field of literature. That the book is 
meant for the ill-informed is shown by the voluminous foot-notes 
which define common terms and explain the simplest references. 
It is difficult to determine a starting-point from which to enter 
upon the examination of such a work in a brief notice. Its 
defects are so many and its theme so large, that it would be 
easier to pronounce it useless and pass on to more important 
works; but, it is the sort of book which will fall into the hands 
of young men inclined to doubt everything which comes in the 
name of authority, and for whom such works as this contribute 
a few bits more of disconnected fact for their kaleidoscopic 
minds, making new combinations possible, and no combination 
more than accidental. 

Perhaps the first consideration ought to be whether such a 
work as this proceeds scientifically to consider the subject. If 
this cannot be shown, the whole process is vitiated. The first 
thing, then, which impresses the reader is the unscientific temper 
in which it is written. The attitude of the writer is that of one 
absolutely incredulous, when he faces the literature contained in 
the Hebrew Scriptures and the Christian Scriptures, and abdso- 
lutely credulous when he faces any other way. To examine his 
subject, he must be fair to all documents from all sources, and 
12 
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subject all to the same canon of criticism, abiding simply by the 
facts. The moment such a scientific inquiry takes on the tone 
of a special pleader, that moment it becomes unscientific and 
sectarian. The author falls into the trap which is set for the 
“credulity of the incredulous.” 

The literary furnishing of this writer seems incomplete. He 
is scrupulous in referring his quotations to their authors; but 
this care, and “the list of authors and books quoted” which 
introduces the discussion, show how far from exhaustive his 
research has been. In the controversy upon the Scriptures 
(Hebrew and Christian) now in progress, this writer seems never 
to have considered the contributions of Ewald to the subject of 
Biblical criticism. Kuenen he mentions in a foot-note as the 
author of a Religion of Israel. In this foot-note, names are 
brought together, as confirming the position of the writer, in a 
manner wholly uncritical. Otherwise, he seems not to know of 
Kuenen except as connected with The Bible for Learners, as on 
the other hand he recognizes Delitzsch (whose name he even 
misspells) only as associated with Keil in the commentary which 
bears their name. His list of authorities makes no mention of 
Wilkinson, Lenormant, Brugsch, Lepsius, Ebers, Rougé, and many 
others. And, among those who are named, the chief stress is laid 
upon the least important,— in most cases, men who have not made 
original research at all. For instance, in the discussion of The 
Religion of Israel, Knappert’s little manual is appealed to again 
and again. Now, however good a book this may be considered, 
it is a compend, a manual, and so is of no account as ground of 
appeal, all its statements requiring verification first, if they are 
to be used as authoritative. “Verify your quotations,” is an 
item of advice which the author of Bible Myths seems to think 
adopted, when he has given the name of an author and the page 
in his book, without any estimate of the author’s standing among 
experts in his department of research. 

This is notably seen in the way in which the writer flings him- 
self upon the conclusions of Ernest de Bunsen, as of authority, 
quoting voluminously from the works of this author and putting 
forward Bunsen’s learned romances as unquestionably of scien- 
tific accuracy and final ground of appeal. Bunsen certainly did 
write two very earnest and learned works, 7’he Angel-Messiah 
and The Hidden Wisdom of Christ; but he worked as a news- 
paper editor might, who would gather together all the “asso- 
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ciate press despatches” from all over the world, and produce from 
them an entertaining and brilliant “fiction based on fact.” The 
conclusions of Bunsen have no standing among critics of the 
New Testament literature. They constitute, therefore, a very 
insecure reliance for the author of Bible Myths. Of the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen, father of this interesting and brilliant advocate of 
the development theory as applied to Buddhists, Essenes, and 
Christians, our author seems to be unaware. 

The dependence upon Ernest de Bunsen is only one illustra- 
tion of the reckless way in which the writer gathers his informa- 
tion. The literary standing of his authorities, their accuracy as 
searchers in archeology and kindred fields of inquiry, the chro- 
nology which is so important an element in the genesis of myths, 
and the records which preserve them, the argument in favor of 
the view which he opposes,—all these things are almost wholly 
ignored. But this sort of recklessness reaches a climax when he 
quotes “ Epiphanius, a Christian bishop and writer of the fourth 
century,” followed by “Thus, we see that, according to Christian 
authority, the Essenes and Therapeutes are one, and that the 
Essenes espoused the cause of Jesus of Nazareth, accepting him 
as an Angel-Messiah, and became known to history as Christians, 
or believers in the Anointed Angel.” This is really too bad. It 
is, however, perfectly consistent with the whole method of the 
volume, that the ignorant, vindictive, and heresy-hunting Epi- 
phanius should have been brought to bear upon the theories of 
the author of Bible Myths. 

These are a few among many defects in a book which is like a 
bog, having here and there a tussock on which you get good foot- 
ing, but leaving you rather in doubt, how deep you will go in, if 
you should step beyond it. 

It is a useless book to the scholar, and an unreliable and dan- 
gerous guide to the unlearned. The theme is a good one: the 
treatment only embarrasses and obscures the theme. 


a T. R. Sutcer. 
An Introduction to the History of Religions.* 


One of the needs of the hour in English religious literature is 
a compendious work on the study of religions, as candid scholars 
are now studying them. A satisfactory brief exposition of the 
methods followed and the principles held by the distinguished 


* Prolégoménes de VU Histoire des Religions. Par A. Réville. Deuxiéme edition, 
Paris, 1881, 
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students of man’s religious development, whose voluminous 
works on the various faiths of the world fill many shelves, has 
not yet been written in English; while we have several small vol- 
umes on the separate religions, of excellent merits. Mr. Rhys 
David’s little book on Buddhism, indeed, is a model. But Max 
Miiller’s Science of Religion by no means meets the need I have 
indicated, of a work traversing the whole ground of man’s 
religious history briefly and scientifically. The title of the book 
is a mistake, there being no such thing as a science of a senti- 
ment; and Miller is not a trustworthy guide, in spite of his gift 
of popular exposition. Until the right book is written in our 
tongue, it is a pleasure to commend to all who can read easy 
French a volume of some three hundred and twenty pages by 
the eminent Dr. Réville, now Professor of the History of Re- 
ligion in the Collége of France at Paris. Published in 1881, 
the bock is “the reproduction in a condensed form” of lectures 
given in 1880, as an “exposition of the principles and of the 
tendency which direct” Dr. Réville’s “ researches in a domain 
where the confusions of ideas and of words are as easy as fre- 
quent.” He does not think that the very real sympathy which 
he professes for the subject is any hindrance to the treatment of 
it in a strictly scientific spirit. ‘On the contrary,” he says,— and 
his words may be commended to all who wish to teach theology 
scientifically,— “I believe that the love of religion in itself, like 
the love of nature to the naturalist, like the love of art to the 
theorist of the beautiful, is indispensable to the historian of 
religions.” In the first half of the volume, the author reviews 
the phenomena of religion in the most general way, seeking 
at the outset for a definition which shall include the multitude of 
diverse forms under which it has appeared. He follows Servius 
and Augustine in deriving the word itself from religare, “to bind 
back,” rather than from relegere, “to recollect” or “to read over,” 
and defines the thing as follows: “Religion is the determination 
of human life by the feeling of a bond uniting the human spirit to 
the mysterious Spirit, the mastery of which over the world and 
over himself man recognizes, and to which he loves to feel him- 
self united.” This definition, justified at length by an appeal to 
history and to consciousness, seems far better than Schleiermacher’s 
bare “sense of dependence,” even when qualified by Schenkel 
as “ethically induced,” though it lacks the merit of brevity. 
After declaring the reason for rejecting the notion of a primitive 
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revelation and a primitive tradition and other « priori ideas as 
contrary to all sound conceptions of development, and after trac- 
ing the main lines of the religious evolution, Dr. Réville classifies 
all religions as either polytheistic or monotheistic, and proceeds 
in the second part of the work to expound with great felicity of 
illustration the offices of the “ Myth,” the Symbol and the Rite, 
Sacrifice, the Priesthood, Prophecy (meaning the free preaching 
of morality and religious faith), and Religious Authority. These 
six chapters are followed by other six, discussing with rapid keen- 
ness the relations of Religion to Theology, Philosophy, Morals, 
Art, Civilization, and Science. Under all these headings, readers 
of the author’s previous works will expect and will not be disap- 
pointed in finding the plain evidence of wide scholarship and 
philosophic candor. Let these three sentences exhibit this latter 
quality. Speaking of fanaticism, he says (page 234) : “The butchers 
have been no less teachers than the victims. That men, incapable 
of crime of any other kind, should have let themselves be carried 
away even into frightful eruelties, practised against those whom 
they accused of denying the truth, proves the value they set upon 
it; and we may with good right ask if the passionate love of truth 
in every direction, which has made modern science, would have 
been possible, or at least would have become very common, 
if Europe had not passed through eenturies of intolerance. The 
fact is that antiquity knew this noble passion in a much less de- 
gree than we.” (Dr. Kuenen makes the same observation in his 
late volume of lectures.) Pregnant remarks like this abound: 
“Catholicism is the expansion of the Christian idea: Protestant- 
ism is its concentration.” 

One cannot but wish that a manual so scientific and philo- 
sophic in its tone, so reverent and sympathetic in its treatment, 
and written with the enchanting clearness of exposition which 
seems a native gift in the French mind, may soon be translated 
into our tongue, and find a wide circle of readers. It represents 
most admirably what is to be the abiding thought and temper 


of instructed Christians. N. P. G. 


The Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. By John Hamil- 
ton Thom. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. London. 

This volume of discourses is dedicated “To Rev. James Mar- 
tineau, LL.D., D.D., and William B. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., 
M.D., LL.D., as respectively representing the ministers and lay- 
men at whose desire it has been published.” The dedication 
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is quoted here for the benefit of those who may turn aside from 
“only another volume of sermons,” and to remind them that 
what Dr. Martineau prizes cannot be wanting in philosophical 
acumen or Christian spirit, and that what seems strong and true 
to Dr. Carpenter cannot be inconsistent with scientific research, 
as sermons, and theology generally, are too often considered. 
The volume of sermons thus introduced is worthy of its inscrip- 
tion. “The laws of life” are here most practically enforced, 
and “the mind of Christ” reverently disclosed. It is a genuine 
contribution to Christian theism. Free enough for the most 
liberal, unless they are “the slaves of their own liberty”; and 
Christian enough for those who cling most tenaciously to that 
name. It vould be as unfair to quote from these sermons, where 
all is worthy, as to read them continuously, where so much is 
suggestive of meditation and brooding review. It is a book to 
keep by one. The layman who reads it, when he cannot hear the 
spoken word, is exceptionally fortunate in his preacher, if he be 
not the gainer by absence; and the preacher who can read it 
without being stirred to better speech must be an enlightened 
man beyond the lot of most. That such a volume should be 
desired in England by Unitarian ministers and laymen is as 
much a proof of discernment in those who ask as of strength in 
him who answers. T. R. 8. 


The Life and Times of St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Primate of the Britains. By Martin Rule. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul & Co., 1883. 

Next April commemorates the eighth century of Archbishop 
Anselm, equally honored as a theologian, a churchman, and a 
saint,— equally remarkable for sweetness of spirit and independ- 
ence of act, for transparent simplicity of character and inflexible 
adherence to duty. Briefly alluding to his memorable contribu- 
tions to Christian doctrine, especially to his change of the atone- 
ment from a payment to the devil into a discharge of the sinner’s 
debt to God, Mr. Rule’s long labor of love is devoted to the man- 
ifestation of Anselm’s unaffected lowliness, the unflinching 
fidelity of his convictions, the energy of his self-sacrifice, the 
attractive elements of a real saintship. 

The severity of early discipline nearly cost him his life; and 
his mature view of such training has come down to us through 
these eight centuries, in his interview with an abbot who com- 
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plained that whipping only made the boys worse. Anselm con- 
verted him to milder discipline by saying, “ Were you to wall in 
a tree so that it could not spread its boughs at all, and years after 
you should find it crooked and useless, whose fault would it be? 
So would it turn out with boys with the same severity.” 

His mother had devoted him to the Church as another Samuel, 
but his father could not bear the thought of giving up a son of 
such promise to a cloister’s obscurity. So the young canon fled 
from a princely home to the poverty, silence, seclusion of a Bene- 
dictine convent in Normandy. But, as years develop his com- 
bined sweetness and power, the brethren want to make him their 
abbot. He resists with all his strength. At last, they worry him 
to surrender, refusing to hear his objections and remaining upon 
their knees hour after hoar in prayer. 

The next proof of his humility, still more protracted, was 
justified by the condition of affairs. Obliged to visit England on 
business for his convent, the vacant Archbishopric of Canterbury 
is pressed upon him not by the king alone, not merely by bishops 
lamenting the desolation of the Church under a half-heathen 
oppressor, but by all ranks and conditions of men,— because his 
acceptance would stop the confiscation of church property, save 
Norman abbeys from royal persecution, end the degradation of 
the English clergy, and bring the Christianity of the kingdom 
into sympathy with the Church Universal. 

Though Anselm makes the sick king repent of his church 
spoliation, he absolutely refuses year after year to become the 
spiritual head of England, even when the bishops force the 
crozier into his hand and drag him through some ceremony of 
consecration,— against his expostulation that they were yoking 
an untamed bull with a weary old sheep. At length, the seeming 
penitence of the king and the increasing distress of the English 
Church overcame his four years’ resistance; and the sixteen years 
of succeeding struggle justify all his foreboding. His very first 
offering of five hundred pounds is rejected scornfully by the 
needy king, who visits upon his devoted head insults which no 
other bishop was brave enough to share, and exile with peril of 
life. Loyalty to the Pope was part of his religion. He was will- 
ing to hold his church lands in subservience to his sovereign, but 
his investment in his sacred office must be from the head of the 
Church alone. So he determined to visit Rome for Urban’s 
counsel in reconciling his obligation of homage to William with 
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his earlier duty of obedience to the Pope. His back was hardly 
turned before church reform was turned backward, the tenantry 
were starved, the forests were sold, all that seemed to be gained 
was lost. Was it to be expected that these Norman despots 
would surrender part of their administration to foreign ruler as 
grasping and as feeble as Urban? 

Anselm triumphed only to renew the struggle with the Red 
King’s brother, and to conquer after another exile by the terror of 
excommunication, winning to himself the right of receiving the 
crozier from the Pope alone, while the king’s right of appoint- 
ment was admitted. 

One cannot but admire the sweetness of temper with which a 
man worshipped by all England, sought eagerly by scholars of all 
lands, revered even as a worker of miracles, endured every kind 
of insult from a barbarous court and ruthless kings. His daunt- 
less persistence in what was only partly a just cause shows that 
“power ‘itself hath not half the might of gentleness,” that the 
greatest of heroes is sometimes the saint. His patient firmness 
was too much for the choleric Henry I., whose crown Anselm at 
one time saved by an appeal to the assembled barons, who at 
last welcomed him back to the summit of spiritual power, as he 


had been sixteen years at the summit of episcopal sanctity in 
England. 

Among many dramatic touches by this new biography, one of 
the last is the representation of this palsied ascetic of three-and- 
seventy facing the choleric Norman in the fulness of brute 
strength, and overcoming him by a patience that was sublime, 
and a sweetness that was angelic. 


Dorner on the Future State. Being a Translation of the Section 
of his System of Christian Doctrine, comprising the Doctrine 
of the Last Things, with an Introduction and Notes. By New- 
man Smyth, author of Orthodox Theology of To-day, etc. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. pp. 145. 


This full title-page well describes the volume. All who are 
interested in knowing what Dr. Dorner believes respecting the 
future life, and cannot read German, will welcome the book. 
Dr. Smyth writes an introduction of forty-four pages to enable 
the reader to understand the essay of Dr. Dorner, which covers 
but one hundred and ten. This proves that Dr. Smyth thinks 
Dr. Dorner is very obscure. Perhaps it is of much less conse- 
quence what Dr. Dorner believes than some writers appear to 
think. He hopes for the best, though he thinks the worst is 
possible. This is about what is inferable from this book. 





